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~ THE GREAT ENGLISH FAIR. 

Tuk Great Fair of the Royal Agricultural Socie- 
ty was held in Battersea Park, London, the last 
week of June and first week of July. It was 
probably the greatest agricultural exhibition ever 
held in the world. 

The fair grounds comprised about thirty-five 
acres, and these were thronged with visitors from 
all nations. It was the “great international 
show,” at least so far as spectators were concerned, 
In live stock, too, is was “international,” for many 
of the imported breeds of cattle and sheep from 
the continent were there. The implements were 
principally English. There was one American, 
one Canadian, one Irish and but a few Scotch firms 
represented. The English agricultural machines 
and implements occupied miles of shedding, and 
the catalogue filled 489 pages, and contained 5,064 
separate articles, besides groups not enumerated. 
For the first time, no prizes were offered in this 
class, and yet the show of implements and ma- 
chines has never been equalled. The advantages 
of a great market are sufficiently attractive to the 
manufacturers, 

Steam plows constituted a prominent feature of 
the exhibition, and the public trials were on the 
whole eminently satisfactory. We may form some 
idea of the extent to which steam is used on Eng- 
lish farms, from the fact that there were at this ex- 
hibition over 120 steam engines—upward of 100 
being movable engines. 


Vou. XXII, Szeconp Srntes. 


The extent to which oilcake is used for feeding 
stock, may be learned from the fact that there 
were 60 cake-breakers exhibited. There were also 
180 horse and hand-power chatf-cutters. 


There were 16 clod-crushers shown—one of the} 
best implements of modern invention, and which 
is hardly known, if at all, in this country. There 
were 50 cultivators and “grubbers,” and 100 
harrows. 

Of “hay-tedders” (a machine for shaking out 





the hay, turning it, etc.), there were 25. There 
were 37 mowing machines, upward of 30 reapers, 
and 87 threshing machines, There were 200 plows 
and 14 exhibitors of steam cultivators. 

“Grain crushers” or bruisers are less common 
with us than they should be. There were nearly 
200 of these mills and crushing apparatus shown! 

Some idea of the extent of the show of imple- 
ments may be formed from these figures. We 
have, of course, only mentioned a few of the more 
striking features of this department of the exhi- 
bition. 

The show of cattle has never been surpassed in 
quality. There were some 250 entries. For the 
first time at the Fairs of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, the judges examined the cattle in public. 
Hitherto they passed judgment on the stock before 
the visitors were admiitled. The process of “ weed- 
ing out,” by which the large classes were redaced 
to a few, and these placed in the first, second and 
third class, was watched with great interest by 
great numbers of spectators crowded around each 
separate body of judges. And especially exciting 
was it when the prize animals in the different classes 
of eacl breed were compared for the award of the 
gold niedal as the best of the breed. 

The Short-horns were more numerous and of a 
higher average quality than at any previous show. 
In the competition of the first prize animals for the 
gold medal, Jonas Wesn’s ten months old white 
bull calf was the winner. Ie must be regarded, 
therefore, as the best male Short-horn in Europe! 
Judges can rarely, with any degree of certainty, 
predict the future of so young an animal, and the 
award has given rise to :nuch criticism and com- 
plaint. 

The Herefords were out in full force. There 
were 97 entries, against 38 last year. There was, 
says the Mark Lane Express, “no breed of stock 
better represented, and none in which recent im- 
provement is more perceptible.” 

There were but 63 entries of Devons, The gold 
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medal cow was as handsome as a pictuare—one of 
the most perfect specimens in the yard. It is 
thought that the Devons do not show that im- 
provement which marks the Herefords. They were 
as good thirty years ago as now. 

The Ayrshires were admirably represented. 

The other breeds, including Sussex, Long-horns, 
Norfolk and Suffolk polled, Irish Kerries, Gallo- 
ways, etc., etc., were all there, but we have not 
space to allude to their merits. 

The sheep constituted a grand feature of the 
Fair. There were 640 entries, exclusive of the 
Scotch and foreign entries. 

Cotswolds were out in great force. There were 
90 entries of this breed. The Leicesters, Lincolns, 
and other long-woolled sheep turned out hand- 
somely. The South Downs, Oxford Downs, Hamp- 
shires and Shropshires were all there, each good 
after his kind. 

There were 200 entries of pigs—all of unusual 
excellence, excepting, perhaps, the Berkshires. 
The Sutfolk and Yorkshire Middle breeds were the 
champions. The large breeds are less popular, and 
are said to be going out of fashion, even in York- 
shire. 

Of horses, there were 280 entries. The Mark 
Lane Express thus tersely sums up this part of the 
Fair: ‘The cart horses were very good, the coach 
horses very tine, and the riding horses very bad!” 
Of agricultural horses, the Suffolks and Clydes- 
dales were the two principal breeds. 
character of these that determine the character of 
this department of the show. In this case, they 
were excellent. The Suffolks well sustained their 
reputation as light and active but strong and pow- 
erful farm horses. The Clydesdales were not nu- 
merous, but they were a well selected lot. Con- 
sidering their immense size and weight, many of 
them showed censiderable action, and moved their 
shaggy legs with an ease that approximated to 
gracefulness. 

In the foreign classes were shown six breeds of 
French cattle, and also some from Holland and 
Switzerland. There were no foreign heavy draught 
horses, and few of any kind. There were also 
some excellent French, Spanish and Saxon Merino 
sheep exhibited. To this department of the great 
show, we may allude at some future time. 





AGRICULTURE IN OUR Common Scnoors.—A core 
respondent of the V. #. Farmer, Joun Goipssury 
of Warwick, objects to the introduction of the 
study of agriculture into our common schools, on 
th ground that teachers already have enough else 
to do, and because they are not qualified to teach it. 
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——, 
AN OLD AGRICULTURAL PapER 
We have had in our possession for some time six 
volumes of a monthly agricultural journal, starteg 
in London in the year 1768, called the Museu 

Rusticumet Commerciale. ¥ 

There is a frontispiece to the first volume, show. 
ing a collection of agricultural implements: a man 
with a broadaxe cutting down a tree, a boy shear. 
ing a sheep, 8 young woman with a spinning wheel, 
and a man plowing with three oxen tandem! This 
picture well indicates the condition of agriculture 
in Britain at that time. 

The articles are exceedingly well written, and are 
mostly on subjects still discussed in our agreultural 
papers. For instance, the first article is on the 
Kentish method of gathering and curing hops; the 
second, on the culture of flax in Ireland; the third, 
on trees and shrubs which will thrive near the Sea, 
in which the mulberry is recommended. Next we 
have anew method of cutting wheat: “ using a 
scythe six inches shorter in the blade than the com- 
mon scythe, and instead of a cradle, two twigs of 
osier put semicircular-wise into holes made in the 
handles of the scythe, near the blade, in such a 
manner that one semicircle intersects the other.” 

_ The next article is “on the manner in which 
canary seed is raised.” Turn over an old sod, 
bring it “into tolerable fine tilth,” and sow peas, 
These are hoed. After peas, sow beans, and keep 
them clean with frequent hoeings. “These two 


off the rankness of the soil, and the frequent hoe- 
ings, which are necessary to keep the weeds under, 
bring the land into fine tilth. After the beans are 
off, the land gets a thorough plowing, and is then 
left till spring: about the beginning of March, if 
the weather is fine and the season dry, the land 
gets its last plowing; immediately after which the 
canary seed is sown.” 

This is certainly good culture, and the practice 
of cleaning land by planting two hoed crops in sue- 
cession might be, even now, frequently adopted 
with advantage. 

The writer then proceeds to say that formerly 
it was the custom to sow broadcast, but “ they 
found it very difficult to hoe and keep clean from 
weeds;” so “at present they sow it in furrows 
made across the lands, constantly taking care to 
make the ridges between the furrows as sharp as 
possible; by this means, the seed, which is sown 
by hand, slips from the ridges into the furrows, and 
the plants come up in regular rows.” The editor 
remarks in a foot note, that “this is a faint imita- 
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tion of the new method of husbandry invented by 
Mr. Tox.” 

Three pecks of seed were sown per acre, and the 
yield was from 25 to 50 bushels. 

Next we have a letter from the Rev. Mr. Jacx- 
sox, ‘on the causes of rank, coarse meadows, and 
cultivating cabbage as food for cattle.” He had a 
meadow that was “wet, pouchy, overrun with 
rushes and flags, and the little grass that grew on 
it was coarse and rank.” He thought at first “it 
was owing to some deficiency of the soil.” [We 
infer from this that there was the same talk about 
“exhaustion of the soil” in those days as now.] 
However, he dug deep drains to carry off the su- 
perflaous water, and then had the land covered with 
coal ashes and plowed. Thinking this was not 
deep enough, he hired “several stout laborers and 
agreed with them to dig it two spits deep. He 
then planted cabbages and allowed four feet to 
each plant. At first,” he says, “the plants seemed 
scattered, and at a great distance from each other ; 
but they soon began to thrive apace. I took great 
care that the intervals were kept quite clear of 
weeds by frequent hoeing; and twice in the sum- 
mer I causeé them to be stirred with the spade: 
this had a surprising effect, and the plants grew to 
a wonderful size and weight, the land seeming en- 
tirely covered by them. 

“When my crop of cabbages was come to per- 
fection, I caused some of them to be boiled for my 
family use, and with great satisfaction found they 
were much sweeter than any I ever had from my 
kitchen garden: this I attributed, and perhaps not 
without reason, to the land not being dunged. 

“ Being at a loss what to do with my crop, which 
was not saleable in my neighborhood, I came to a 
resolution of giving them to my cows, which fed 
on them plentifully, and greatly increased in the 
quantity of milk they gave; but the milk had a 
disagreeable taste, as well as the butter which was 
made from the cream of it; but for this I spon 
found a remedy by using Hale’s method of ventila- 
ting it. 

“T afterwards, with some of these same cabba- 
ges, brought four large hogs so forward in flesh, 
that six bushels of barley meal made them all 
completely fat and fit for the pickling tub; and 
they turned out most excellent pork, without any 
bye-taste. I must, however, notice that I was at 





first obliged to cause the cabbages to be boiled for 
the hogs, to induce them to eat hearty; but they 
were soon by degrees brought to relish them raw. 

“My poultry were extremely fond both of boiled 
and raw cabbages; and my draught horses, when it 
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was cut small, relished it much when mixed with 
oats, and seemed rather to thrive from the change 
of food; they also ate much less hay than usual. 

“T was not at all displeased with my experiment, 
and I have every year since caused a piece of mea- 
dow to be dug and plantec with cabbages for the 
above purpose. 

“In the spring, I caused all the stalks to be 
pulled up, and the land strewed over with the 
sweepings of my loft and the bottoms of my hay- 
stacks, adding some seed of the sweet, white-flow- 
ered, or honey-suckle trefoil: I then ordered my 
workmen to fill up the drains with witch-elm fag- 
gots; over them were laid some large stones, and 
the whole covered with loose earth, sown with hay 
seed like the rest of the meadow. 

“Tt is now five years since I laid it down again 
in grass, and there has not in that time been the — 
least appearance of either rush or flag.” 

Next we have articles on the use of “sea- 
waure” (sea-weed) as manure, on the culture of 
“saintfoin,” “on transplanting some trees in sum- 
mer whilst they were in full leaf.” This was done 
successfully by cutting in the branches so as to cor- 
respond with the loss of roots. 

This writer also incidentally remarks that the 
bark am the north side of trees is thicker than on 
the south side, and that in transplanting care 
should be taken not to turn the trees round so tha 
the thin and tender bark on the south side should 
face the cold north winds. The editor, however, 
remarks that “Mr. Mirier [We suppose the author 
of the Gardeners’ Dictionary] says he has many 
times made the experiment, and could perceive no 
visible difference in the thriving of the plants.” 

A correspondent asks several questions which 
are left for the readers to answer—such as: 

“What is the best method of managing upland 
pastures ?” 

“Might not tares or grey peas be to advantage 
sown, to use either as green or dry fodder ?” 

“What is the best method of flooding mea- 
dows ?” 

“How are flow meadows to be managed, and 
which is the best method of improving them ?” 

“Which is the best method of preserving the 
grass and destroying the weeds, in meadows and 
pastures ?” 

‘‘ What is the best manure for meadows and pas- 
tures, and at what season and in what manner is it 
laid on?” 

“When land is to be prepared for wheat, is it 
not a good practice to sow tares or buckwheat, and 








plow them in, when in full sap, as a manure?” 
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““ How are farmers to be prevented from spoiling | 


young horses by putting them too soon to the 
collar?” . 

“In what cases are oxen or horses to be preferred 
one to the other?” 

“Might not artificial ways of hatching fowls be 
with advantage practiced ?” 

Then follows “A letter to the editors, recom- 
mending the culture of vines in our North Ameri- 
can colonies.” The writer says he has “long 
thought that good wine might be made on the con- 
tinent of North America. The extent of territory 
we possess there is amazing, and the diversity of 
climate such, that, in more than one of our colo- 
nies, vines may certairly with advantage be 
planted. I own it is to me astonishing, that none 
but partial and pusillanimous trials have yet been 
made in this important matter, in that part of the 
world, A few vines have, it is true, been planted 
without succees. * * * * It is well 
known that a moist rich land is not proper for 
vines; yet on such kind of soils have vines been 
generally planted in America. Some have planted 
vines and suffered them to run up the neighboring 
trees; but little was to be expected from this 
method of planting them, as they could not enjoy 
the full benefit of the sunbeams, and they were too 
much exposed to moisture, not only from the dews, 
but from the perspiration of the trees which sup- 
oa *§§ © * © F 

“It has, I know, been urged, that the grapes 
cultivated in America are very apt to burst betore 
they are fully ripe; but this must either proceed 
from their having too much nourishment, or from 
the skins of the grapes being moistened by the 
damp vapor which proceeds trom the neighboring 
woods. I have known, when a cherry tree in full 
vigor has been loaded with fine ripe fruit, that one 
night’s rain has made all the fruit burst; moisture 
will have this effect on most kinds of fruit, partic- 
ularly on cherries, plums, etc. * ° ws * 
I would earnestly recommend it to the planters in 
our several colonies, to try, with proper precau- 
tions, their success in planting vineyards: it would 
be easy for them to procure cuttings from the best 
vines which grow on the banks of the Rhine and 
Moselle; these would thrive well in Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, New York, and the 
province of Massachusetts; and able vignerons, for 
the purpose of dressing the vines, might probably 
be got, on moderate terms, from the Germans set- 
tled at the back of Virginia and Pennsylvania; 
and if not, many in Germany would be glad to 
remove,” 
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Next we have an article recommending salt or 
old brine to keep moss from gravel walks in shady 
places. 

In the next number, for October, 1763, we find 
it recommended to give salt to cattle, when turned 
into green clover, to prevert surfeiting, and “there. 
by greatly accelerate the fattening of the cattle, 
and make it much safer for the farmer,” 

Farmer M writes that he planted one-half 
of a field with “ quartered ” potatoes and the other 
half with whole potatoes. “The quantity of 
roots,” he says, ‘“‘was much the same in the two 
parts; that is, the part which was planted with 
quarters and that which was planted with whole 
roots, only the potatoes which grew from the last 
were largest.” 

A Berkshire farmer gives “a very easy method of 
increasing the milk of cows.” It is simply to feed 
each cow a peck of malt dust each morning at 
milking. 

“ Next we have “ A letter to the editors on im. 
proved utethods of breeding seed wheat.” The 
plan was to sow in drills two feet apart, hoe the 





land thoroughly, and earth up the wheat at the * 


last hoeing. The result was a very superior quality 
of grain, and an increased yield per acre, while 
there was a great saving in the amount of seed re 
quired, as compared,with the old broadcast system, 
In getting “seed for the next crop, the sheaves of 
this wheat were beaten lightly, se as to knoek ont 
only the largest, ripest and best grains,” 

We next have “An improved method of raising 
cucumbers.” It is simply to train them up a wall 
with a southern aspect. 

Then there is an article recommending farmers 
and gardeners to gather the leaves of trees and use 
them as manure. 


The remainder of this number is oceupied prin- 


cipally with articles on the cultivation of madder 
and sainfoin. 

kn the November number, the first article is on 
the destruction of timber, in which the editor 
remarks: 

“When a country happens to be over wooded, 
the madness of clearing it is often carried to ex- 
cess. We have bad many instances of this in Eng- 
land; and in some of our American colonies that 
border on the sea, the timber is so far destroyed, 
through this madness of clearing, that even fire- 
wood is excessively dear; a horrid mistake! which 
one would scarcely have thought any man of com- 
mon forecast could have been guilty of. But the 
misfortune is, that present profit, in general, gets 
the better of every other consideration.” 


Next we have an artfcle on the “culture of the 
hog pea.” It is said to “keep down the weeds, 
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= 
and render the land in fine tilth for future crops.” 
The grey pea makes “‘excellent food for hogs, 
which fatten on them sooner and better than on 
any other food.” 

Then follows an article on the “culture of tur- 
nips.” in which it is recommended to dust the 
young plants with wood-ashes or soot to keep off 
the fly; it is also recommended to pass a light 
roller over the plants, and thus “crush and kill 
the flies.” Sometimes, it is said, “turnips have 
been harrowed in after a crop of peas, without 
plowing, and have thriven amain.” 

We have also in this number, articles on the cul- 
ture of burnet, which is said to grow like aspara- 
gus; on cole-seed and on timothy grass, which 
Lord Manyers had just introduced from Virginia. 





JEFFERSON AS A FARMER. 


Capt. Epmunp Bacon, a now aged and wealthy 
citizen of Kentucky, was for twenty years the 
chief overseer of JEFFERSON’ estate at Monticello. 
The Rev. Dr. Prerson, President of Cumberland 
College, Ky., has obtained from Capt. B. mach in- 
formation in regard to Mr. Jerrerson not hitherto 
made public. This he has embodied in a book, 
entitled “Jefferson at Monticello.”* It does not 
discuss political or religious opinions. Its purpose 
is simply to describe his home, his personal ap- 
pearance, and his business habits—to set the man 
fully before the reader, as a farmer, manufacturer 
and master; as a lover of fine horses, hogs and 
sheep; as the enthusiastic cultivator of fruits and 
flowers; as the kind neighbor, the liberal benefac- 
tor of the poor, the participator of the childish 
sports of his grandchildren, the hospitable enter- 
triner of swarms of visitors that well-nigh ate up 
his substance and consumed his life. The work is 
one of great interest and we are sure a few extracts 
will be acceptable to the readers of the Genesee 
Farmer. 

Mr. Jerrerson’s farm comprised about ten thou- 
sand acres. It was divided into four plantations; 
“Negro Jim” having charge of the negroes on the 
Monticello portion. Capt. Bacon says: “ We used 
to get up a strife between the different overseers, 
to see which would make the largest crops, by giv- 
ing premiums. The one that delivered the best 
crop of wheat to the hand, had an extra barrel of 
flour; the best crop of tobacco, a fine Sunday suit; 
the best lot of pork, an extra hundred and fifty 








*Jerrerson aT MonTicetLo, The Private Life of Tnomas 
Jrreenson. From entirely new materials. With numerous fac 


Ibs. of bacun. Negro Jim always had the best 
pork, so that the other overseers said that it was 
no use to try any more, as he would get it any 
way.” 

Mr. Jerrerson wrote out the minutest directions 
for his overseer, so that Mr. B. says: “1 knew al- 
ways exactly what to do.” We extract a few: 

“ A part of this field is to be planted with Quar- 
antine corn, which will be found in a tin cannister 
in my closet. This corn is to be drilled 5 feet 
and the stalks 18 inches asunder in the drills, The 
rest of the ground is to be sowed in oats, and red 
clover sowed on the oats. All plowing is to be 
done horizontally, in the manner Mr. Ranpoipa 
does his.” 

“180 cords of wood are next to be cut.” Min- 
ute directions are given where to cut it, on some 
flat lands, which were intended for a timothy 
meadow. 

“When these things are done, the levelling of the 
garden is to be resumed.” 

“Davy and Abram may patch up the old garden 
pales, when work is going on from which they can 
best be spared.” 

‘“* The thorn hedges are to be kept clean wed at 
all times.” 

*“ As soon as the aspen trees lose their leaves, 
take up one or two hundred of the young trees, 
not more than two or three feet high; tie them in 
bundles, with the roots well covered with straw.” 
They were to be sent to Washington. 

“When the work at the mill is done, and the 
fence mended up on the top of the mountain, take 
as much time with your hands as will fill all the 
gullies in the field north of the overseers home 
(called Beltield) with bushes, etc., so that they may 
be filling up by the time we are ready to clear it 
up. The scalded places should also be covered 
with bushes,” 

“The orchard below the garden must be entirely 
cultivated the next year; to wit, a part in Ravens- 
croft pea, which you will find in a canister in my 
closet; a part with Irish potatoes, and the rest 
with cow-pea, of which there is a patch at Mr, 
Freeman’s, to save which, great attention must 
be paid, as they are the last in the neighborhood.” 

This was in 1807. 

JEFFERSON was very fond of all kinds of good 
stock. “The first full-blood Merino sheep in all 
that country,” says Capt. B., “were imported by 
Mr, Jerrurson for himself and Mr. Mapison, while 
he was President. They were sent by water to 
Fredericksburg. Mr. Jerrerson wrote me to go 





similes. By Rev. Hamruton W. Prersox, President of Columbia 
College, Ky. New York: Cmapies Scrisnse. 1862, 


; With Mr, Mapison’s overseer, Mr, Graves, and get 
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the sheep. He said he knew no better way to 
divide them, than to draw for the choice; and the 
one that got the first choice of the bucks, take the 
choice of the ewes. When we got to Fredericks- 
burgh we were greatly disappointed. The sheep 
were little bits of things, and Graves said he 
would not give his riding-whip for the whole lot. 
There were six of them—two bucks and four ewes,” 

Mr. Bacon got the first ehoice, and so selected 
the best buck. 

‘‘He was a little fellow, but his wool was as fine 
almost as cotton. When I got home, I put a notice 
in the paper at Charlotteville, that persons who 
wished to improve their stock should send us two 
ewes, and we would keep them until the lambs 
were old enough to wean, and then give the own- 
ers the choice of the lambs, and they leave the 
other lambs and both of the ewes. We got the 
greatest lot of sheep—more than we wanted; two 
or three hundred, I think; and in a few years we 
had an immense flock. People came long distances 
to buy our full-bloeded sheep. At first we sold 
thdm for $50, but they soon fell to $30 and $20; 
and before I left Mr. Jzrrerson, Merino sheep were 
so numerous that they sold about as cheap as com- 
mon ones.” 

Mr. Jerrerson also imported some ‘Calcutta 
hogs.” “They were black on the heads and 

oe mps, and white listed round the body. They 
were’ Very long bodied, with short legs; were 
easily kept; would live on grazing, and would 
scarcely ever root. They would not root much 
more that 22 0x. With common pasturage, they 
would weigh two hundred at a year old; and fed 
with corn, anc’ well treated, they would weigh 
three or four hundred.” 

He told the people to bring their jsows, “and 
when they came for them they might take two and 
leave one.” In this way, he got a large numberof 
hogs, and the steck was scattered over the whole 


country. 
“But the horse was Mr. Jerrerson’s favorite. 


He generally worked mules on the plantation, but 
he would not ride or drive anything but a high- 
bred horse. Bay was his favorite color. When he 
travelled in his carriage, he always used five horses: 
four for the carriage, with postillions, and one for 
his servant who rode behind. 

After he was President, crowds of visitors came 
to see him. Mr. Bacon did not like it. He would 
kill a fine beeve, aud it would be,eaten up in a day 
or two, He would send a load of hay to the stable, 
and by the next morning there was not enough left 
to make a hen’s nest, “I finally,” says Mr. B., 


= === 
“told the servant who had charge of the stable 
give the visitor’s half allowance,” but Mr. JEFFER- 
son found it out and countermanded the order, 

Mr. Bacon himself is quite a character, After 
he left Mr. Jerrrrson, he started for “the js. 
souri,” which was then much talked of. He went 
on horseback in company with five others, He 
went by way of Louisville, Ky., which was then 
only a smail settlement, and the people were any. 
ious that he should settle there. When he crossed 
the river into Indiana, there was no road at all, 
Took a pilot and went to Vincennes. Had to 
swim the streams. Saw a good deal of game— 
gangs of deer, fowls, and wolves. At one honse 
where he stayed all night, the wolves came about 
the house and howled so terribly that the dogs 
were afraid of them—wonld not go out and attack 
them, They took several pigs out of a pen, and 
they had to be driven off with fire-brands. 

When he got to St. Louis, he found it “a dingy 
little settlement, not much larger than a negro 
quarter.” He was offered 1,000 acres of land for 
$3 per acre. He had the $3,000 in a belt around 
him. Gov. CrarKk urged him to buy. “If I had 
only taken his advice!” says he, “but at that time 
I would not have taken off my belt and paid out 
my money for all the land in the territory. You 
could raise abundance of everything, but could get 
nothing for it. There was no such thing as a 
steamboat on any Western river. When the peo 
ple had a surplus of bacon, flour and venison, they 
would load up a flat-boat and take it to New Or- 
leans. It took four or five months to make the 
trip, and they got very little for their load.” 

But the truth was, Capt. Bacon was a widower, 
and in his journey through Kentucky had seen a 
widow! He returned, settled in Kentucky, and 
married her, and now, in alluding to his failure to 
settle in St. Louis, he says; “The fact is, Sir, I 
believe I should have settled in St. Louis had it not 
been for the old lady here. The last night I was in 
St. Louis, I determined I would go back and marry 
her if possible, and settle here. We have now 
lived together nearly forty years, and I believe 
neither of us is tired of the union or anxious te 
secede.” 





Birps anp Inszots.— A correspondent of the 
London Times of June 3d says: “ Having had my 
fruit almost destroyed by insects, I laid all the 
blame on the sparrows ; but on shooting one that 
was coming out of a fruit tree a green caterpillar 
dropped from its mouth, and on examining its crop 
I found no less than twenty green caterpillars and 





a great number of aphides.” 
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LICE ON GRAIN. 


;. Gungsre Farmer:—We have just come in 
neat wheat. We find it very much injured 
by the fly and the late storms of rain and wind, 
There is another little insect we find on the grain. 
It does not appear to have injured the grain much ; 
put they are on the grain by the hundreds and 
thousands. The first we noticed them was on the 
oats last year. They did not seem to have injured 
that. I send youa head of rye with a few of them 
on the stem. Perhaps you can give us some ac- 
count of them through the Genesee Farmer. 

_ pillsburg, Pay July 10, 1°62, JOHN PHAIL. 

The insect you send is the “oat aphis” (aphis 
aven) of Fasricivs. It has been known in Eu- 
rope from time immemorial. It has occasionally 
appeared in this country, but till last season has 
done comparatively little damage. Last year, how- 
ever, it made its appearance in different parts of 
the country in countless myriads. It attacks all 
kinds of grain: rye, wheat, barley and oats; com- 
mencing with the former, and when the rye gets 
ripe and too hard for them to suck its juices, it at- 
tacks the more succulent wheat and barley, and 
finally leaves these for the oats, which are still 
greeu. 

As it attacks all kinds of grain, it is now more 
properly called the “grain aphis” (aphis eerealis). 

We have not heard many complaints of them 
this season. We were in hopes that the numerous 
parasites which preyed upon them last yea: had 
kept them in check. James O. Smexpon, Esq., of 
Geneva, N. Y., writes us under date July 11, that 
it has made its appearance again on the oats in his 
neighborhood. 

Dr. Frrom states that one aphis will in twenty 
days have upward of two million descendants! 
Were it not for the numerous parasites which des- 
troy them, they would soon overrun our grain 
crops. Fortunately it has mauy parasitic foes, 
such as the lady-bug, the Chrysopa or golden-eyed 
flies, the larva of different Syrphus flies, etc. 





If you examine a head of wheat invested with 
these lice, you will find some that are large, plump 
and swollen, of the color of brown paper, stand- 
ing in a position so natural that you suppose they 
are alive. Touch them with the point of a pin, 
and you find them dead. Pick off a part of their 
brittle skin, and you will find inside a white mag- 
got doubled up like a ball. If you put one or two 
heads of this wheat into a vial, closing its mouth 
with a wad of cotton, you will find, according to 
Dr. Frrou, in a week or less, some little black flies, 
like small ants, running about in the vial. They 
have come out from the dead lice. Drive one or 
two of these flies into another vial, and introduce 





to them a wheat head having some fresh lice. You 
will soon see the fly running about among them, 
examining them with its atenne. Having found 
one adapted to its wants, it dextrously curves its 
body forward under its breast, bringing the tip 
before its face, as if to take accurate aim with its 
sting. The aphis gives a shrug, indicating that the 
fly has pricked it with his sting and that by this 
operation an egg has been lodged under its skin, 
from which will ¢ro~; a maggot like that first seen 
inside the dead, swollen aphis. And thus thelittle 
fly runs busily around among the lice on the wheat 
heads, stinging one after another, ti! it exhausts its 
stock of eggs, a hundred, probably, or more, thus 
insuring the death of that number of lice. And 
of its progeny, fifty we may suppose will be fe- 
males, by which five thousand more will be des- 
troyed. We thus see what efficient agents these 
parasites are in subduing the insects on which they 
prey. 





GRAIN APHIS. 


We annex acut of one of the male aphides mag- 
nified (fig. 1—2, natural size). Also of one of the 
females when punctured and dead (fig. 4, natural 
size, fig. 3, magnified). 

Figs. 5 and 7 are parasitic flies which sting and 
destroy these inseets, Aphidius avenm and Ephe- 
drus plagiator, as given in “ Morton’s (English) 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture.” Figs. 6 and 8, nataral 
size. 


of + 





INFLUENCE OF THE Moon on Vacetation.—The 
Boston Cultivator alludes to the investigations of 
Dr. Bout in regard to the influence of the moon 
on vegetation, He found that plants exposed to 
the moon’s rays were not only more vigorous than 
those partially shaded, but blossomed two or three 
weeks earlier. 
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REFUSE PULP FROM CIDER MILLIS AS A\FERTI- Gated to ~~ attention is, that come delicate 
LIZER FOR APPLE TREES. varieties of which the frnit is apt to crack, for 
M. Frere Hevry, of ‘Reanes, in an article com- example, the Beurre d’Aremberg, or Glou Morceay, 
munieated to the Abeille Pomologique, mentions | | Doyenne toux, Beurre Gris, &c., now produce fruit 
the following interesting facts : perfectly smooth and sound, 
For fiiteen years he remarked that apple trees, | “In conclusion, I am justified, by wm 
the lower part of whose stems was covered with | expericnce, in saying that I ean confidently recom. 
cider pressings, spreading out from a large adjoining /mend the use of the marc of apples as a manure 
heap of that material, made double and treble the | for fruit trees, and thus turn to good account q 
growth of trees that were not so cireumstanced. | substance which many allow to go to w: aste, not 
More recently, between old and extremely! even taking the trouble to mix it with the d dung in 
exhausted willow stools, there was spread about | the manure heaps. 
nine inches thick of old mare, or cider pressings, | Before using the mare it would probably be 
In the same year of the application this produced | advisable to throw it up in a large heap, so as to 
an extraordinary effect. 





Those Willow stools, induce fermentation in order to disengage certain 
which for many years had produced only weak | acid or other principles; and then apply it to the 


twigs, scareely worth the expense of cutting, howe when the germination of the pips takes place, 


pushed with great vigor, and have since continued | that is, in the month of February. 


to do so. In consequence of these observations, 
he determined on turning to account, as manure 
for fruit trees, an enormous heap of mare which 
blocked up the way. He asked the opinion of 
some fruit growers; but they said the mare would 
burn the roots. However, in the beginning of 
February, observing that the pips were beginning 
to germinate all over the surface of the heap, he 
coucluded that if the radieals of the embryo were 
not burned, it was not likely the older roots would 
be injured, and did not hesitate to apply the ma- 
nure to four hundred apple and pear trees, in the 
following manner: 

In February, 1859, he removed the soil from 
around trees, trained as pyramids and as vases, to 
the distance of 2 radius of twenty-one inches, and 
as deep as the principal upper roots. He then put 
to each tree three or four forkfals of marc, pressing 
it down with the feot, and covering it slightly with 
a portion of the removed soil, the remainder of 
which was spread on the borders. As mare is very 
retentive of moisture, and at the same time a good 
conductor of heat, whieh was excessive in 1859, 
numerous roots were speedily formed in its slowly 
decomposing substance. “Even this year,’ says 
Mr. Henry, *‘although rather eolder than usual, the 
effects of the impulse given as above to vegetation 
is remarkably apparent. The stems of the fruit 
trees have becope clear of Linehens and Moss; 
and Jatent buds, from the abundant flow of sap, 
were readily developed. on making an incision 
where branches were wanted to be called into ex- 
istence. Bad growers, such as the Mouillebonche 
and Bezi de Caissoy Pears,.were- thus made to 
present a regular vegetation. 

** But a fact to which I would wish more par- 





Fruit trees jp 


| gardens, and doubtless also those in fields, treated 
| as above detailed, would repay the labor a hundred. 
‘ 


fold.” 


UTALITY OF SMALL BIRDS, 








“JT mave taken the liberty to send you ing 
little box what may amuse you. Here there have 
been, on the part of the farmers and cottagers, 
great complaints made of the mischief done by 
small birds to corn fields and gardens. In vain did 
some hold the argument that these small robbers 
did as much good in destroying grubs and cater- 
pillars as harm to wheat and black currants, For 
the last two years the township has not only paid 
for all dead sparrows, but so much a dozen for 
all birds’ eggs. I am afraid to say how many 
thousand dozen of eggs were taken and paid for; 
and, a3 I believe, mainly in consequence of this 
(aided, perhaps, by the mild winter), we have this 
year such a plague of caterpillars and grubs as | 
never remember. Since I last wrote to you, I have 
had three women constantly employed picking over 
gooseberry, apple and currant trees, and our de- 
struction of caterpillars has been by bushels, | 
felt so convinced that this plague was partly owing 
to the last two years’ destruction of birds, that in 
my own grounds and in all the coverts I ordered 
the nests not to be molested. I now enclose you 
the head of a sparrow I shot this morning in my 
garden. This was done to test what food it did 
take to its nest. I hope the head may reach you 
in the same state in which it was picked up, viz: 
with three green caterpillars and three daddy-long- 
legs in its beak. If one journey from its nest 


could collect so many, it is easy to guess how much 
may be done by them to clear trees. My trees from 
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band-picking are now pretty clear; but I am quite 
sure it would have been done cheaper and better 
by the birds had they been left alone. I cannot 
think I am sending you much information, but one 
fact is better than many theories.—An IeNoraMvs, 
pear Liverpool. 

[ We give this communication the most prom- 
jnent position in our pages, because it relates to a 
subject of far more importance than it is usually 
believed to possess. The warfare carried on against 
smail birds is a proceeding founded on the most 
self-injuriug ignorance that at present overshadows 
our farmers and gardeners, A similar warfare has 
been carried on in France, and the same result has 
occurred there which our correspondent records as 
now scourging the vicinity of Liverpool — namely, 
a plague of caterpillars and grubs. So serious has 
the plague become in France that the Government 
has interfered and a strong arm is outstretched to 
save the small birds from destruction. We almost 
regret asimilar power cannot be similarly exorcised 
on this side of the channel. We have warned our 
readers again and again that these birds are far 
more powerful benefactors than they are injurers 
by being thieves of seeds and fruits. They can be 
scared from these at a small expense, even if old 
women are paid to act as searers; whereas, if the 
birds are destroyed, no outlay, however large, can 
rescue our crops from insect mauraders. The 
destroyer of small birds is one of the most unmis- 
takable illustrations of the old saying, ‘He is penny 
wise and pound foolish.” It is preventing a small 
loss, and insuring the occurrence of a far greater. 
Nor are the services of small birds restricted to the 
destruction of insects, for they are great consumers 
of the seeds of weeds. As an evidence how far in 
advance of us in a knowledge of these facts are 
our descendants on the other side of the globe, we 
have a letter before us detailing the successful im- 
portation into Australia of goldfinches, hedge-spar- 
rows, and other small birds. They were bought in 
this country, and sent by steamer to Sydney, for 
tle express purpose of consuming the thistle seeds. 
We recorded some time since how a Scotchman had 
sown some seeds of his national emblem in Austra- 
lia, and that it was overwhelming the land. The 
public authorities have paid large sums to children 
for gathering the seed-heads of the thistles; but 
though this has brought in a vast tribute of heads, 
yet the thistles are unconquered ; so the Australian 
authorities have allied themselves, like wise men, 
with the small birds. The head of the sparrow 
sent to us by our correspondent is now upon our 
table, with the green caterpillars and daddy-long- 





legs, parents of root-injuring grubs, in his mouth, 
and we wish every farmer and every gardener 
could see it, for it is a striking though silent rebuke 
to them all.] —Journal of Horticulture, London. 





CHEAP CISTERNS. 


In all soils where a hole may be dug, without the 
earth caving in at the sides, cisterns may be cheaply 
made in the following manner : 

A cistern required to be ten feet in diameter, 
should have a hole, for the first eighteen inches of 
its depth, twelve feet in diameter, and beyond this, 
ten feet, thus leaving a curb of earth of one foot 
surrounding the cistern. When the hole is excava- 
ted, the bottom and sides should be coated with a 
magma made of Rosendale Cement and water, of 
about the thickness of cream; this may be put on 
with a whitewash brush; the watery portions will 
sink into the soil, leaving a coating of cement on 
the surface; to this we may apply, with a trowel, 
to the thickness of one or two inches, a mortar 
made of one part Rosendale cement, and two parts 
of sand ; the sand should be cleaned free from lime 
and well washed before its use. This mortar may be 
of such consistency as to be readily applied and 
smoothed with an ordinary ceiling trowel, and 
should evenly cover the sides and bottom. When 
a pump is intended to be introduced, one large flat 
stone should be placed on the bottom, on which 
the pump may rest. And if set at eighteen inches 
below, the surface should be covered with a tier of 
brick, well laid in the same cement which forms 
the cistern, On this may rest a frame or flooring, 
or a brick arch may be sprung upon it. 

Rosendale cement is now sold in a finished state, 
at $1.12 a bushel, and the expense of building a 
a cistern in the way we have named is much: less 
than by any other method. When once set and 
hard, its circular forin defies the outward pressure 
of the soil. We have known such cisterus to last 
for a greater number of years than the best wooden 
cistern. 

In soils which are so sandy as not to permit the 
entire cistern to be dug at one time without a 
shelter, build a cistern loosely of wood, place it on 
the surface of the ground, without a bottom, and 
with only a rim surrounding its lower edge, and 
loaded with stone; then dig out the soil from the 
inside, passing it over the top, and permitting the 
cistern to settle until at the proper depth; then 
pour ina grouting between this wooden cylinder 
and the outer soil, of Rosendale Cement, mixed 
very thin with water. This will fill up the inter- 
stices, and will help to give strength to the cistern, 
and if the soil should not lean against the cistern, 
but permit the magma to settle with the soil, this 
outer coating will form a perfect cement coating. 
The bottom may then be cemented with one part 
Rosendale Cement, mixed with two parts of sand 
in the manner recommended above. — Working 
Farmer. 

The Germantown Telegraph remarks : — Those 
who desire a cheap cistern, we do not question that 
the foregoing will suit them; but we could never 
see the value of dug-out cisterns compared to those 
above ground. A dug cistern, however cheap it 
may be, will require a pump, or some other contri- 
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vance less convenient and more laborious, to raise 
the water. This will be an additional expense. 
But a cistern or tank above ground, built of wood, 
say eight or ter. feet high and six feet square, which 
will hold, at a rough guess, over two thousand 
gallons—well lined with lead, the roof tinned and 
painted, with a trap door large enough to admit a 
man—would doubtless be more expensive, but it 
would be sure to hold water, would last at least a 
quarter of a century, and from it the water could 
be conveyed by pipes into the kitchen, and if the 
tank be elevated enough, into the chambers. In 
any event, there would be no expense or labor in 
getting the water. 

We have had such a tank in use for fifteen years, 
and it has never cost us a dollar for repairs, nor 
has it ever leaked a drop. 


PURE AIR FOR MILK ROOMS. 


We know of nothing so sensitive to bad odors as 
cream. It will absorb the gases given off from any 
fermenting or decaying substance with great rapid- 
ity. Every good dairyian knows how essential 
is the most scrupulous cleanliness to success. But 
it is not enough to keep the dairy and the vessels 
clean and sweet. The air must be pure. Stagnant 
water outside, or any decaying matter, will to a 
certainty taint the cream and spoil the butter. 

We once visited a great barn in Massachusetts, 
erected: at a cost of tens of thousands of dollars 
and designed by a scientific gentleman of some 
reputation. Everything connected with it was on 
a scale of magnificence rarely witnessed. The 
dairy was elegant. The vessels for the reception 
of the milk were cut in solid blocks of beautiful 
marble. It was on the lower floor of the building, 
and there was an ice house at one end. Nothing 
pleasanter, nothing more beautiful. But alas, at 
the other end of the dairy room there was—a ma- 
nure cellar! So that every time the door of the 
dairy was opened the warm air would rush into 
the cool dairy, and the consequence was that the 
wealthy owner of the great barn and marble dairy, 
purchased his butter from the less elegant but 
sweeter dairies of his neighbors. 

The editor of the Country Gentleman has re- 
cently visited some farms in Pennsylvania, and 
furnishes another striking instance of the necessity 
of pure air for the dairy. He says: 


“The spring-house, although intended only for 
a dairy furnishing a home supply, was twenty feet 
square, and as clean as pure cold water, granite 
rock, and a hard-burnt brick floor could make it. 
A spring large enough to fill a two-inch augur hole 
boiled up in a sort of artificial rocky cavern, and 
flowing out, spread over the floor to a depth of 
about two and a half inches. Walks of handsomely 
dressed flagging above the water, gave ready access 
to the pans standing in the crystal water. A 





<==. 
air, as well as other requisites of cleanliness, 
success in butter making, was afforded by the 4. 
dental deposit of a pile of manure some mr 
distant, the fumes of which were occasion ally 
wafted by the wind towards the spring-house, R, 
a week, all the butter made was quite poor in 
quality; when the cause was discovered and =. 
moved, the butter was restored to its Original 
excellence.” ’ 


THE CEREALS AT THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 








Lord Portman, President of the Royal Agricy}. 
tural Society of England, in a recent speech made 
the following remarks in regard to the grain shoy 
at the Great Exhibition: 

“Tt has been my duty to serve as one of the 
jurors in the present International Exhibition, anq 
in the course of that duty I have had to form gp 
opinion on the agricultural products of the world, 
First, we had to begin with the British exhibitors, 
and i must say to my sorrow that I have no doubt 
the jury will report that the cereal and leguminoys 
specimens sent to the International Show by the 
British producers are neither well shown nor 
in quality. I ask why is that? It is becanse, not 
only in this Society but in the Royal Society like 
wise, we have for so many years devoted oy 
attention so completely to the breed of animals and 
the improvement of implements, that we have 
neglected the cereals, not on our farms but for 
exhibition ; and I fully believe that when the farm. 
ers come to the International Exhibition and see 
how badly the British farmers show themselves, 
and how remarkably all other countries show them- 
selves, in this respect, they will think that we in 
our several districts and societies ought to resume 
or re-establish prizes for cereal exhibitions as wel] 
as for stock and implements. 

“Let me tell you that the finest exhibition of oats 
is from Nova Scotia, and the finest sample of wheat 
is from Australia, weighing 68 lbs. 7 or 8 ounces to 
the bushel, admirably exhibited and well prepared 
for the miller. The best flour exhibited, in spite 
of the French notion that D’Arbly flour is the best 
in the world, comes from Australia. It is well 
manufactured from the most beautiful wheat. | 
say then go to Nova Scotia and get a good cargo 
of oats for seed. It is, however, I admit, of little 
use to go for our wheat to Australia, because so 
much of the excellence of its production depends 
on the climate of that country. I do not think we 
could get such wheat in this country. The Aus- 
tralians took their seed from us, and by the aid of 
their climate have produced this most excellent 
wheat. 

“The Zollverein is another part of the exhibi- 
tion which will be interesting to farmers. The 
Zollverein includes various parts of Germany, and 
the exhibition of grain in that department is very 
good. The exhibition from Hungary in the Au 
trian department is also remarkably good. I 
noticed some most beautiful specimens of beans 
and peas from Brazil, probably better than the 
whole world could show. Thirty gradations of 
these productions are shown. The Brazilians have 
given me a few specimens as seed. I have sown 
them in my garden, and I hope I shall be able to 





striking proof of the absolute necessity of pure 


tell you of the result at our next annual meeting.” 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS, 


Crover Hay ror Cows.—The WN. £. Farmer 
states that Mr. Joun Dav, of Boxford, Mass., who 
cuts large quantities of clover, feeds it out princi- 
pally to his milch cows, and he finds that when the 
clover is exhausted and he feeds timothy and red- 
top, “twenty cows immediately shrink two cans 
of milk per day !” 

Aericutture IN THE West Improvine.—The 
Prairie Farmer says the farmers in the West are 
now generally in better condition than for years 
past; fewer debts are pressing upon them, and 
they evince a determination to confine their opera- 
tions to fewer acres, and adopt a more systematic 
and better mode of farming. 





Asparacus Brztte.—The Horticulturist says 
the Asparagus beetle which appeared on Long 
Island about six years ago has worked its way up 
as far as Astoria, nearly or quite destroying the 
asparagus plant in its progress, It is very destruc- 
tive to the plant, eating it in all stages of its trans- 
formation. We have seen many fine beds utterly 
ruined, and in more than one locality the culture 
of asparagus has been abandoned. 

Mix anv Butrer rrom AyrrsmirE Cows.—The 
Boston Cultivator states that H. H. Perers, of 
Southborough, Mass., weighed the milk from his 
dairy of nineteen Ayrshire cows, from June 15th 
to 25th—ten days. They gave an average of 32 
lbs. each per day. The milk from eighteen being 
set for one day, gave 20 lbs. of butter. One cow 
gave 58 lbs. of milk ina day. Her milk for three 
days gave 6 Ibs. of ‘butter, or 2 lbs. per day. This 
cow had two quarts of corn and cob meal per day. 
The rest had nothing but pasture feed. 


Tor-Dressing Mgapows 1n Summer.—The IIli- 
nois Farmer recommends farmers in that section 
to top-dress their meadows immediately after the 
hay is removed. This keeps the hot sun*from in- 
juring the roots of the timothy grass, and increases 
thegrowth of the aftermath. The crop of grass is 
better the next season, than if the manure is put 
onin April. In fact, the editor says, “ it is more 
than double the value of that put on in April with 
us.” He does not know how it would be at the 
East. What say the readers of the Genesee 
Farmer ? 


Spring Wueat 1x Marye.—The editor of the 
Maine Farmer has been examining the returns 
from the County Agricultural Societies in that 
State, and finds that the average “ premium’ crops 
of spring wheat, reported for several counties, was 





84 bushels per acre. This, he well observes, 
shows what could be done in Maine in the way of 
raising spring wheat, when the seasons are favora- 
ble for the growth of the crop and the destrue- 
tion of the midge. More wheat has been sown 
this spring than last year, but the weather has been 
too dry for it. 


Turnip Fry.—The Canadian Agriculturist says 
Mr. E. G. O’Brien, of Shanty Bay, has for several 
years used the following prescription to prevent 
the ravages of the turnip fly, and on each occasion 
the plants have escaped injury: Oil of turpentine, 
one teaspoonful to each pound of seed, stirred till 
the oil is absorbed. The seed should be sown im- 
mediately. After the seed has been so treated, it 
will have a shining, glistening appearance. It is 
the o#/, not the spirits, of turpentine that is used. 
The editor of the Agriculturist has on several oc- 
casions used fish oil in the same way with favorable 
results, 


Povuttry.—The commander of the galley “‘ Ga- 
nymede” said, “If it were a calm, the good ship 
was in a perfect safety ; if it blew hard, she sailed 
the faster. If the night were light, a collision was 
almost impossible; and if it were dark, pirates 
could not see them.” And so, in a like happy 
strain, the London Poultry Chronicle, in an article 
urging the more extensive raising of poultry, re- 
marks: “If the weather is cold, dead poultry 
will keep; if it is hot, live poultry will grow. If 
the sun is scorching, fowls will bask and enjoy it. 
If the weather is wet and muggy, the earth will 
teem with animal life for chickens.’ 


Manvrine ror Wurat.—Geo. Geppgs, of Onon- 
daga county, remarks in an article written for the 
Country Gentleman, that in his section “ manure 
should be applied on or near the surface. Ground 
intended for wheat, after the last plowing, when 
the furrows are as rough as the plow has left them, 
is just in the condition to receive the manure that 
has been reduced in bulk and mixed by the pro- 
cesses practiced here. The harrow will mingle it 
with the soil, and perhaps slightly cover most of 
it, if it is drawn across the furrows. Then roll the 
land, and drill the wheat, and leave the surface un- 
touched behind the drill. If anything will insure ° 
a crop of wheat here, this is the way to do it.” 

Wortn or Povrtry iy Brirarn 1,000 Years 
aco.—Under this heading, the London Poultry 
Chronicle gives the following quotation from tia 
“ Ancient Laws of Wales: 


“The worth of a goose one legal penny; of a 
gander two legal pennies. The worth of a brood 
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goose is as much as the worth of her nest, and 
there ought to be in her nest twenty-four goslings. 
[Broods have degenerated since then!] The worth 
of each gosling is a halfpenny, or a sheaf of barley 
until it Jays, and after it lays each one is a legal 
penny in value: thus a brood goose is twelvepence 
in value. 

“ A hen is one penny in value, and a cock is 
two hens in value. Every chicken is a sheaf of 
oats or a farthing in value, until it shall roost; af- 
ter thata halfpenny until it shall lay or shall crow.” 





CANADIAN TIMBER AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


Tne Gardeners’ Chronicle alludes as follows to 
some of the specimens of Canadian timber shown 
at the Great International Exhibition: 


The visitor to the International Exhibition who 
shall seek for Timber, will see on his right in the 
distance, as soon as he enters the Eastern Dome, a 
noble pile reaching nearly to the roof of the tran- 
sept. When he approaches the pile, he will find 
that its base is surrounded by most admirable ex- 
amples of what Canada can produce; for he is 
within our Great North East American colony, the 
pride of England, the envy of the United States. 
There is not such another display from the New 
World; and when we consider how near is Canada 
to our own shores, the rapidity of intercommuni- 
cation between us, and the enormous wealth which 
this “trophy” represents, it is difficult to avoid 
feelings of something like triumph at such a dem- 
onstration of British power. 

To planters in this country the exhibition of 
timber in Canada is particularly interesting, be- 
cause not a tree is represented in it with which we 
are unfamiliar, We can grow them all on our own 
estates if we think it worth while; and, given 
time enough, we can grow them as well. More es- 
pecially does it concern those who already possess 





old specimens of Canadian trees to study here the | 


evidence of what they may come to. Take for ex- 
ample black walnut, which grows magnificently 
even near London. There is one specimen (No. 
58) which is 4 feet 7 inches in diameter, exclusive 
of its bark. Such timber can be had in Quebec 
for £71 ($355) per 1000 feet cube. The specimen 
— we now refer must be about 400 years 
old, 

North American elms thrive perfectly with us. 
They are, however, we believe, exclusively Ulmus 
Americana and fulva that have been introduced. 
We now see that another kind, called the Rock 
elm, or Ulmus racemosa, is superior to them and 
to our own; the wood being finer in the grain and 
less brittle. Of this there is a specimen about 2 





————<——= 

Then there is Pinus resinosa, or the Red pine 
which dislikes our eastern climate, 3 feet 6 inches 
in diameter, which is about twice its usual size. 
But there is no enconragement to plant it here. _ 

The ash of Canada (Frarinus Americana), fam. 
ons for its toughness and strength, intaluable for 
handles of axes and other implements, is displayed 
in its small forms as well as in the giant propor. 
tions that it assumes when full grown. One round 
with 305 circles of annual growth, is 2 feet 19 
— in diameter, an admirable example of tin. 

er. 

There is oak, too, black (Quercus tinctoria) red 
(Q. rubra), and white (Q. albw), the latter little in. 
ferior to British heart of oak, and not far off 4 feet 
in diameter. This tree, as much at home with ys 
as with Canadians, is said to be sometimes 21 feet 
round! in Western Canada. 

Then we have Occidental plane, or button wood 
4 feet through; tulip tree, or white wood, 34 feet, 
and basswood or American lime, more than 2 feet, 
all excellent for cabinet and joiners’ work, thongh 
unfit to bear exposure to weather. 

Add to these the numerous specimens of the fair 
growth of American chestnut, hickories, maples, 
beech, birch, hornbeam, hemlock, spruce, tamarac 
or American larch, and he who would thoroughly 
understand the nature of Canadian timber has aq 
field of serious study hitherto unexampled: how 
serious, in a mercantile point of view, may be 
gathered from the fact that ‘“ Canada exports annu- 
ally about 30,000,000 cubic feet of timber in the 
rough state, and about 400,000,000 feet, board 
measure, of sawn timber. The revenne derived 
by the Province, during 1860, for timber cut in the 
forests, amounted to about $500,000.” It appears 
that of the 60 or 70 varieties of woods in its for- 
ests, there are usually only five or six kinds which 
go to make up these exports so vast in quantity; 
the remaining fifty or sixty timber trees are left to 
perish or are burned as a nuisance, to get them out 
of the way. 





THE‘ENGLISH COLONIES AT THE GREAT EXHI- 
BITION. 


Tue London Agricultural Gazette, in its account 
of the International Exhibition, speaks as follows 
of the products of “ colonial agriculture”: 

Corn and wine, “ milk and honey,” cotton, wool, 
and flax and timber—colonial agriculture is a much 
larger subject than that of Britain only. “Here 
are lands and seas, spice lands, corn lands, timber 
lands, overarched by zodiacs and stars—clasped b 
many sounding seas—wide spaces of the Maker's 
Building fit for the cradle yet of mighty uations 








feet eight inches in diameter. 


and their sciences and heroisms. Fertile conti- 


Weymouth pines are among the commonest of! nents still inhabited by wild beasts are mines into 


our hardy Conifers. 
of carpenters. 
know of the huge specimens that swarm in Canada. 
* Average height, 140 to 160 feet; average diame- 
ter, 3 to 4 feet; but common near Lake Erie 5 to 6 
feet in diameter and 200 feet high; or even in some 
cases 22 feet in circumference, 220 feet hight, bare 
of branches for 120 feet to the first limb.” Such 


Little however do our foresters | 








They yield the “pinewood”| which all the distressed populations of Europe 


might pour themselves and make at once an old 
world and a new world human.” This magnilo- 
quent description of her colonies, which Carlisle 
put into the mouth of the mother country some 
ten or twelve years ago, is already becoming super- 
annuated. The mighty nations hrve since that 
time actually grown into being—estimated only by 


monsters are, however, too big to exhibit, and | population and still more by industry and its fruits, 
Canada modestly limits herself to about 2 feet 10 | Canada and the Australian colonies may be already 


inches, or 3 feet in diameter. 


so described. These fruits are shown in great pro- 
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all their wonderful excellence in the 
North-east Transept. - Gold, and wool, and grain, 
and cotton, and wine from Australia; timber, grain, 
fars, minerals, and agricultural machinery from 
Oe. tage of the New Sonth Wales and 
Canadian collections are worthy of all praise ; the 
former especially giving an admirable account of 
the wealth, condition and resources of the colony. 
We learn from it that New South Wales has a pop- 
glation of 350,860, of whom 15.39 per cent. are 
ricultural, The live stock in the colony at the 
end of 1860 is stated along with that of the other 
Australian colonies in the following table: 

«Jn 1796 the whole of the live stock in the colo- 
ny, exclusive of goats and pigs, was 57 horses, 227 
cattle, and 1,531 sheep; and from this stock have 
eprung the vast flocks. and herds which were feed- 
ing on the natural grasses of Australia at the end 
of 1860, as exhibited in the following table: 


fasion and in 





Colony. | Sheep. | atte, | Horses 











eo 
New South Wales,..........0008 { 6,119,168 | 2,408,586 | 251,497 
scant pace hie | 5.794.127 | 683,584} . 69.258 
Qurentlend..... seeeece soeeee. 3,449,350 | 432,990]" 23,504 
South Australia,..........+++ee- 2,824,811] 273,265 49,399 
n= sia 1,70),93)| $3,866} 21,034 

General Totals... ..., 19,888,381 | 3,886,641 | 314,722 


“The returns of agriculture, taken on March 31, 
1861, give a total extent of land under cultivation 
of 269,798 acres. Of this quantity not quite one- 
balf (128,829 acres) was sown with wheat; nearly 
one-fifth with maize, or Indian corn; another fifth 
with barley, oats, and artificial grasses for hay and 
green food for horses and cattle; and the remain- 
der was appropriated to potatoes, vineyards and 
orchards. 

“The average production of wheat is a little over 
15 bushels per acre. 

“Maize is grown largely as food for horses, pigs, 
and poultry. New South Wales and Queensland 
are the only two Australian colonies which are 
adapted by climate to the production of this valu- 
able cereal. The average production is rather over 
80 bushels per acre. 

“Much attention has of late years been bestowed 
on the cultivation of the vine, and the manufacture 
of wine.” 

Of all these commodities samples are shown in 
the New South Wales collection. Remarkably fine 
samples of maize in cob are shown by twelve ex- 
hibitors. Wheat is shown by eight exhibitors; a 
very fine sample by Mr. 8. S. Cremenrs, of Bath- 
urst, and three samples shown by Messrs. MacAr- 
Taur of the harvest of 1861, may be selected from 
among the others, ‘The wheat is of two kinds, one 
large grained, the other extremely small. Among 
Messrs. MacAnrtnvr’s samples is one very large and 
re which weighed in the colony 68 lbs. per 

ushel, 

Cotton and wine are also shown by New South 
Wales, and especially by Queensland, lying to the 
north of it. As, however, the samples in the New 
South Wales collection are, we believe, excelled in 
quality by those from the hotter climate, so her 
grain is beaten by that shown from Victoria in the 
colder climate to the south of it. Queensland, on 
the other hand, shows samples of a rather coarse 
red wheat. A large case of wheats, barleys and 
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oats has just been erected in the Victoria collec- 
tion, on which agricultural visitors will look with 
astonishtnent. Among the samples of wheat is one 
numbered 26, which weighed no less than 69 lbs. 4 
oz. in the colony, and which now weighs 68} lbs. 
It is a large translucent grain. There are, how- 
ever, samples of a very fine cream-colored, small- 
berried wheat almost rivalling this weight. A 
sample of barley grown by Mr. Grant weighs 58 
Ibs. 5 oz. per bushel. The oats, too, are remarka- 
bly fine. A long Tartarian oat weighs no less 
than 49 Ibs. 4 oz. per bushel—a weight which, 
rarely reached by any variety, is, we should im- 
agine, altogether unparalleled in the case of Tar- 
tarian oats. 

The South Australian colony is also very rich in 
samples of grain; there is, for instance, a sample 
of the harvest of 1862, cut in January of this 
year, which weighed in the colony 68 lbs. 1 oz. per 
bushel, and 10 or 12 other bushel samples of grain, 
varying from 64 to 67 lbs, 

The West Australian colony exhibits wheats and 
maize, and especially a fine collection of woods, 
but it is for its wools and its alpaca that it is more 
especially remarkable. The wools from all the 
Australian colonies are, after all, the representa- 
tives of their greatest agricultural wealth. Both 
here and among the grains the English farmer 
looks on specimens representing quality which his 
climate forbids his ever hoping to rival. 





NOTES FROM CANADA WEST. 


Eps. Genrsee Farmer :—Your readers need not 
wait for me to to tell them that the year 1862 has 
been, hitherto, a peculiar season, made up of 
extremes, The winter brought us a greater amount 
of snow, and of longer duration, than we have 
ever seen, and when the snow left, without any 
great amount of rain, the land continued so wet 
that we could not commence plowing operations 
until late; then, before half our crops were sown, 
the land “sealed” and became as hard as a road, 
and it would have paid about as well to have sowed 
the seed by the “ wayside,” and allow the “ fowls 
of the air to devour it,” for there is very little 
prospect, in many instances, of “reaping where 
they have sown.” 

With us the dronght commenced with the month 
of May, and till the middle of June, I believe, was 
general throughout Canada. Since then occasional 
showers, in greater or less quantities, have fallen in 
almost every locality. In this neighborhood we 
have not had a shower that penetrated the mellow- 
ist soil an inch deep, or benefitted the crops more 
than a heavy dew, while only five or six miles 
away, in every direction, they have been favored 
by copious rains. To sum up our prospects, in as 
few words as possible, according to present appear- 
ances, I would say that the hay crop is past re- 
demption. Many farmers have been compelled to 
stock nearly all their meadows to prevent starva- 
tion, and the majority of that which has been left 
is scarcely worth cutting — say 500 pounds per 
acre. Fall wheat looks well where there is any to 
look at; but we have to travel a long way to find 
a field. Spring wheat cannot possibly be more 
than half a crop. Barley was frozen badly, and 
cannot be good. Roots will, I fear, be a total 
failure, The carrots never came up; and the few 
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turnips that came through were at once pounced 
on by the flea, and badly damaged. Many have 
sown over again with the same results. The whole 
stock of Huagarian grass seed has been purchased 
up greedily by farmers, and deposited in the soil 
with the hope of supplying a deficiency in the hay 
crop. Fruit promised exceedingly, but the frost 
and drought have left but comparatively few ap- 
ples, and those will be small unless we have a rain 
soon. Strawberries have been pretty plenty; cur- 
rants, gooseberries and raspberries will be plenty. 

The foregoing was written last evening, and 
to-day we have been favored with two or three 
showers of half an hour each, which will greatly 
assist in bringing up turnips lately sown, and for- 
ward late crops also, which seem to be suffering 
the most; will revive the pastures and cover the 
ribs of our half starved cows, etc. R. W. 8. 

East Zorra, C. W., July 15th, 1862, 





RHOW&TO{MAKEMZA GOODEFARM ROLLER.’ 


Eps. GengsEE Farmer:—B., Cooperstown, Pa., 
in the June No. inquires how to make a good farm 
roller. I will answer his query to the best of my 
ability. 

Go into the woods and cut a stick of sound red 
or white oak timber, that will square from twenty 
inches to two feet when hewn. Saw the log off 
eight feet long, then round the angles and plane 
the roller smoothly. Having thus prepared the 
body of the roller, attention should next be directed 
to preparing the sockets. It is done as follows: 
Bore about eight inches deep into the centre of 
each end of the roller, and drive securely into each 
of these holes a wrought iron socket. 

A frame may be constructed very simply, by 
morticing three cross-ties into two stout end pieces. 
Next provide two stout iron pins, about eight 
inches long in the clear from the shoulder, and one 
and one-half inches in diameter. Push these pins 
into the sockets prepared for them; their outer 
ends should be made with shoulders, screws and 
nuts—by this means they are made fast to the end 
pieces of the frame, and become the jized aale on 
which the roller revolves. Lastly, drive on the 
end pieces of the frame, fasten the tenons, tighten 
the nuts, and fix on a tongue. For additional 
strength, brace the corners of the frame and brace 
the tongue. If the roller is to be used exclusively 
in the corn field, or for rolling plowed ground, it 
will facilitate the process of turning if the roller is 
‘s cut into two sections, because one section will 
‘oll forward while the other turns back ; hence the 
vongue and frame will be relived of a great strain. 
[hese rollers are unsuitable for meadows, because 
they leave a little sharp ridge between where the 
sections roll. 

Some farmers prefer the “ drum-head ” roller. 
They are hollow, made upon nearly the same 
principle, but require more mechanical ingenuity 
and skill in their construction. 

The roller first described is easy to construct, and 
within the scope of any ordinary mechanic. If 
properly constructed, it is cheap, durable, strong, 
and I earnestly think and hope it will prove satis- 
factory to B. and other readers of your valuable 
paper. 

Curtine Peas. —Try a Buckeye Mower. That 








machine succeeds in cutting “down” and “matte 
clover. Why not cut peas with it, where they 
not brushed ? -— 


Tor Dressine Mzapows—Sowine Wurar— 
one of the numerous readers of your invalnab 
Genesee Farmer, 1 wish to inquire whethe , 
would be as well to top dress with well decom 
compost manure a Timothy meadow soon after 
ting the grass, and let the second growth of 
remain upon the land as an additional fertiligg 
instead of feeding it down. If not, what betiys 
plan would you advise. 

I have also thought of sowing winter wheat y 
the sward of a meadow turned over the Ist ¢ 
August, or soon after removing the crop of hg 
by cultivating upon the sod after being turned ove 
with gang plows or cultivator; not tearing up thy 
sod, however, and then manure top of the sod with 
coarse manure, or mulch with straw. Will ya 
please add your experience, or advise with refereng 
to this in your next number, and oblige —A Vp. 
DANT AGRIOULTURIST. 


The top dressing would undoubtedly impr 
the timothy meadow. 

We have known a fair crop of wheat obtaing 
by turning under an old sod and cultivating in th 
way you propose. In regard to the application! 
coarse manure or straw to the surface we have hal 
no experience.—Eps. 





Barrey Born or Oats.—A Mr. Exrys, of Eng 
land, claims to have some barley which was “bon 
of oats”! In this country, there are many wh 
profess to be able to turn wheat into chess; an 





hitherto they have enjoyed a monopoly of th | 


business! They must now, however, look to their 
laurels, To change oats into barley is more «seul 
than to turn wheat into chess. Dr. Lryptsy, 
whom the barley has been sent, is incredulow 
He admits that the barley sent him is unmistakably 
barley; but has the effrontery to ask for “ proof’ 
that it ever was anything else! 

There is one thing still open to those enterpris 
ing men who understand this process of transme 
tation: they should tell us how to change cha 
into wHEat. This would be even more useful thn 
to change oats into barley, and the discoveres 


would be entitled to the thanks of the agricultunl § 


world ! 





Potato Betrs.—A correspondent of the Londa 
Mark Lane Express says that of late years the po 
tato fields have been increasingly gay with th 
purple blossoms of the potato, while in the autum 
the stalks lie prostrated with the heavy berris 
full of seed. These seed balls are unnecessary ail 
rob the tubers. He thinks if the flowers were cul 


off the plants would be stronger, and if persevere § 


i» for a few years, the plant might regain is 
former healthy condtiion. 
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WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GARDEN.—No. IV. 


“Come and eat some raspberries. It will bea 
charity. They are very fine and never more abun- 
dant.” 

“ Can't you sell them?” 

“No, you can hardly give them away. I asked 
a grocer yesterday what they were worth, and he 
replied shortly, “ Worth nothing.” 

“The ‘black-caps’ sell best. They are not so 
soft, and can be taken to market in better condi- 
tion than the red-raspberries.” 

“Look at these Brinckle’s orange. Nothing 
can be handsomer, and the canes bend almost. to 
the ground under their load of berries. The Red- 
Antwerps are also magnificent, and so are the 
Fastolfts.” 

“The young suckers that I set out last month all 
grew and are doing well.” 

“There are still too many young suckers left. It is 
well to thin them out now to four canes, leaving, 
of course, the strongest. In this way you get good 
strong canes for bearing next year.” 








“Strawberries wil) do very well, set out in Au- 
gust, if the young plants are strong and the weather 
israiny. If not, itis better to wait till next spring. 
The advantage of setting out in August is that the 
plants will bear the following year, while those set 
out next spring will not. You thus gain a year.” 
“Tam going to set out a lot on this plat where 
we have had early peas. The land was trenched 
last year, and is in splendid condition. Strawber- 
ries like a deep, rich, loamy soil. It is very impor- 
tant to have the subsoil broken up, and manure 
forked into it. That is to say, in trenching, throw 
some manure into the bottom of the trench, and 
fork it into the subsoil. The roots will then de- 
scend down into this rich soil, and the plants will 
not be likely to suffer much from drouth. The fi- 
hest berries I ever saw were raised on land prepared 
inthis way. They were Hookers’ Seedling.” 

“By the way, the Hooker has done better this 
year than for the past two or three seasons, It is 





a splendid berry, Jarge, handsome, and productive, 
and where it does not winter-kil] has no superior.” 

“Downrno’s plan of cultivating in alternate strips, 
was to set out the plants in rows three feet apart 
and a foot apart in the rows. He allowed the run- 
ners to take possession of every alternate strip of 
three feet, the other strip being kept bare by 
continually cutting off all runners upon it. This 
bare strip of three feet served as an alley from 
which to gather the fruit. After the crop is over, 
dig up this alley and prepsre it for the occupancy 
of the new runners for the next season’s crop. The 
runners from the old strip will soon cover the new 
ground, and as soon as this is the case, (say about 
the first of September,) dig under the whole of the 
old plants, and the strip will serve in its turn for 
an alley the next season. In this way the strips 
occupied by the plants are renewed every season, 
and the same plot of ground may thus be continued 
in a productive state for many years,” 

“But if you wish fine, large berries it is better 
to plant in hills two feet apart one way and from 
eighteen inches to two feet the other way. Cut 
off the runners whenever they appear. Keep the 
ground clear by the use of the hoe and by mulch- 
ing in summer, and top-dress with littery manure 
in the fall. This will enrich the ground and serve 
as a protection to the plants. Planted in the spring, 
they will bear a good crop the next summer twelve- 
month, (and if in August a very fair crop, ) and 
will give two heavy crops and perhaps three, 
though it is better to have anew plantation coming 
on and dig up the old plants after the fourth year. 
Mr. K says they will bear good crops for a 
dozen years or more, and as he is a ‘ Rev.’ we dare 
not doubt his word.” 





“ How are the cauliflowers that were planted out 
early and covered with boxes ?” 

“ Well sir, they are all eaten up except two. We 
eat one or two in the house, and the worms and 
jlies eat up the rest! However, I replanted, and 
have a nice lot coming on. A gardener must never 
be discouraged. Plant and replant, and plant 
again. Persevere, and you will finally triumph 
over all obstacles.” 





“ But the pear blight?” 

““ Well that is discouraging; but the same princi- 
ple will hold good. If atree blights set out another 
one this fall, and if that blights plant again. There 
is nothing else to be done. I have to cut out 
blighted branches almost every day, and I have 
known a branch to blight while I was at dinner! ” 





“The disease has been known fora century, and 
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many speculations have been advanced as to its 
cause, but not one entirely satisfactory. Some say 
it is because the ground is cultivated — but they 
also blight in grass land. Some think it is because 
we use too much animal manure; but trees that have 
never had any manure blight also. Others think 
it is owing to our severe winters ; but if this is so 
it seems strange that one tree should blight while 
another of the same kind standing beside it should 
entirely escape.” 

“The late A. J. Downrne thought it was caused 
by asevere winter following a damp,warm autumn. 
The wood in this case is immature, and while the 
winter might not kill the wood at once it might so 
affect the sap and sap vessels that the tree would 
blight the next year. This is very plausible.” 

“T have been thinking lately that it might have 
been caused by a fungus taken up by the roots. 
The Rev. Mr. Berxiry mentions several cases in 
which plants have been diseased in this way. If 
this should prove to be the case, we shal] soon 
discover a remedy. For myself, I mean to try a 
heavy dressing of lime this fall,—say 150 to 200 
bushels per acre. A light dressing would not do 
much good. It is a well known fact that since 
artificial manures have to a great extent taken the 
place of lime in England, diseases of all kinds have 
been more common.” 
=.“ If it is caused by a fungus, the diseased 
branches should be immediately cut off and burnt. 
If left on the ground the spores may be wasbed 
into the soil and extend the disease next year.” 

“Smut in wheat is known to be caused by a fungus 
that attaches itself to the seed and is taken up into 
the circulation of the plant. Pickling the seed 
with salt water and drying it with lime kills the 
spores of the fungus, and thus prevents the disease. 
Clover sickness, which is so troublesome in Eng- 
land, is now supposed by some to be caused by a 
fungus. So is ‘fingers and toes’ in turnips and 
cabbages, and so also is the potato disease. Why 
not the blight in the pear? and if so, may we not 
discover a remedy ?” 





“Tt is pleasant to watch the cabbages, cauli- 
flowers and celery grow this warm, rainy weather. 
Here is one row of eelery much better than the 
others, and for no other reason except that more 
care was taken in preparing the trench. The 
bottom spit was thrown out and the surface soil 
put at the bottom. It is two feet high, and needs 
earthing up.” 

“Perhaps celery will grow larger if not earthed 
up till it has nearly reached its growth, but it will 


ie 
not be so sweet and tender. Better earth Up te 


peatedly as it grows, cutting off the suckers and 
being careful to keep the soil from the eenter ¢ 
the plants.” 

“Melons are growing nicely. Some fruit is 
already set, and it is time to pinch in the runners.” 








“‘ Tomatoes never looked better. They are tp 
good, I gave them a good feed of superphosphg, 
when they were set out and a little peppering 
sulphate of ammonia since. The latter makes thy 
vines grow. The former I thought would fay 
early maturity. I think so still, but I fear I hgy, 
got on a little too much ammonia, especially jf yp 
have much rain. The vines are four feet high 
already, and there are tomatoes larger than a he’s 
egg. I have mulched them with the clippings ¢ 
the lawn to keep the fruit clean. It will probably 
be necessary to pinch in the tops.” 


“One thing is certain. Superphosphate is goog 
for beets. Here are some over four inches through 
and sweet as a nut, and tender as—Champion of 
England peas.” 





Preserving Dania Tuners.—A correspondent 
of the “ Journal of Horticulture and Cottage Gar. 
dener,” writes as follows: “ May I be permitted tp 
offer a simple suggestion relative to the preservs. 
tion of Dahlia roots during winter? Though car 
fully dried before storing away in the autumn, 
used continually to lose them by the rotting of the 
crown, till at length the idea one day occurred tp 
me that the mischief was occasioned through tle 
decay of the long stalk left attached to the tubes: 
this becoming partially charged with fluid kept the 
crown constantly wet. My remedy has been not 
to leave more than four inches of stalk; from this 
to scrape the whole of the outer covering or bark, 
and at the base to make a small opening which 
permits any watery deposit to escape. The result 
has been that I have preserved the whole of my 
tubers, while éxperienced gardeners around me 
have complained of loss, notwithstanding that 
every precaution from damp or frost had bee 
taken.” 





HorticvttureE at THE Wxsr. — The J1inoit 
Farmer says the war is swallowing up all interes 
in agriculture at the West, but not so in fruit 
growing. The Jast spring has been a busy one t 
the tree planter, and, for about the first time, 
brains, trees and muscles have been used, regard 
has been paid to variety, form of tree, quality, 
preparation of soil, and, what is of immense im 








portance, shelter. 
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FRUIT GROWERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN N, Y. 


Taz Aunual Summer Meeting of the Fruit Growers’ 
Society of Western New York, was held in this city 
June 25th. 

Hcon T. Brooxs, President of the Society delivered an 
eloquent and interesting address. He thought there was 
searcely any worldly interest more important than that 
of fruit culture, and scarcely any that has been treated 
with more indifference and neglect. 

In the brief record of man’s early history, we are told 
that “the Lord God fyrmed man of the dust of the 
ground,” put him into a garden and there made “ to grow 
every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for food.’ 
Yes, good for fod. He thought that if the business 
men of this age were getting up a world, about the last 
thing they would think of would be a fruit tree, and al- 
most the last thing they would do would be to care for it. 

Fruit, like everything truly valuable, must be sought 
with care and pains. The rule is, that if a man will not 
work, neither shall he eat. He thought the armies «at 
caterpillars, worms, and all sorts of insects were sent to 
punish man for his laziness and indifference, and to teach | 
us that eternal vigilence is the price of fruit. Multitudes 
of men and women will start up and say: We have tried | 
everything ; we have smoked, snuffed, ashed, limed, and 
kerosened the worms, till we have killed the bushes. 
What more could we do? “TI’ll tell you,” said he. 
“These enemies have been making their approaches for 
years. They first sent out their skirmishers, then estab- 
lished their pickets, but we paid no attention till they 
made their assault in full force, and then we were over- 
whelmed. Our agricultural and horticultural journals 
have been giving pictures of these insects for years, and 
telling us to be on our guard- but we paid no attention. 
When they were few, we could pull their heads off, which 
I feel confident, is a ‘certain cure;’ but having outnum- 
bered the locusts of Egypt and filled the ground with 
their deposits for another year, it will take a good deal of 

dust and smoke to use them up. Still, the regular use of 
slaked lime will kill the currant worm.” 

We need more knowledge. And we need the stimulus 
which meetings like the present impart, to excite us to 
increased efforts to overcome the difficulties in the way 
of raising fine fruit. 

The members of the Society proceeded to discuss the 
following subjects : 








QUESTION I. 

What is the best formof pruning the Dwarf Pear tree, 
and what is the best for the Standard, and the best season 
Sor doing it / 

President Brooks said he recently called on a friend 
who had set out many trees, and he (Mr. B.) told him 
they were not properly pruned, but on being asked what 
was the proper method of pruning, he found it more difli- 
cult to answer than he expected. 

Mr, Hoaa, of Lockport, was called upon. He “ agreed 
with the President.” 

Mr. Towxsenn, of Lockport, said in regard to the form, 
he decidedly pteferred the pyramidal ; keeping the lower 
branches the longest and shortening in the top, cutting 
to within three or four buds. Preferred to prune after 
tha severe frosts of winter were passed. If pruned too 
early the leading bud suffers. 








President Brooxs—“ How near the ground would you 
commence ?” 

Mr. Townsexnp—With a dwarf pear, would commence 
about a foot from the ground. This allows room for till- 
ing the ground. With standards, about eighteen inches 
to two feet. Would prune standards in the pyramidal 
form, leaving more top than with the dwarfs. Vigorous 
growing varieties should not be pruned so closely as 
those of slower growth. Would like to hear from Mr. 
ELLWANGER. 

Mr. ELpwanGer agreed with Mr. T. 

Mr. Downine, of Newburgh, thought the branches 
should not be too near the ground, as the fruit was small 
and of inferior quality. Upright growing sorts might 
branch a foot from the ground, but horizontal growers 
should be two feet, and for standards three feet. 

Mr. Moopy, of Lockport, thought the pyramidal not 
the best form. The inside of the tree should be thin and 
open. Pruning outside, merely to keep the tree in shape 
was not a good method. 

Mr. Townsenp thought pruning should not be carried 
to extreme. He had suffered at first from too close 
pruning. 

H. M. Hooker had also found that he had pruned too 


|much. The trees were too thick. This spring he had 


cut out the laterals—shortening them so as to make fruit 
spurs. 

Mr. Fism agreed with Mr. Townsend, Pruning was 
not understood. Farmers let their trees run up too much. 
If they pruned at all, they cut off the bottom branches 
and let the top run up! 

H. N. Lanewortny—Pear growers are pruning toojse- 
verely. Trees want to have a little more their own way. 
Has been practicing on standards; keeping the centre 
out and giving the side branches more room, and cut out 
so as to give plenty of air. Has three or four leaders to 
each tree. The tree will still keep a pyramidal fornt. 

W. H. Les, of Newark, was called out. He cuts back 
the shoots in August, in order to develop fruit spurs next 


year. 
QUESTION II. 


What are the advantages of pinching ? 

Mr. Ettwancer—Summer pinching has several advan- 
tages: 1st. It checks the lateral growth and assists the 
formation of fruit spurs. 2d. It assists in thinning out 
lateral branches, and prevents the filling up of the tree 
and lets in the sun. 3d. It lessens the pruning of the 
following winter. He pinches in June, when the shoots 
are five or six inches long, pinching in to three or four 
buds. Does not pinch the shoots designed for the forma 
tion of the tree, only the lateral shoots. If strong shoots 
are pinched, they will make a second growth. 

QUESTION III. 
a hy is the cheapest and,best method of cultivating the 
var 

Mr. Townsenp was called out, and said the only way he 
knew was to “take a good stock, set a bud in it of the 
kind you wish to grow, cultivate, manure, and take care 
of it!” : 

QUESTION Iv. 

What useful results have been found to follow the use of 
Ashes, Lime and Charcoal? Upon what fruits, and how 
applied ? . 

The President had set out an apple orchard of twelve 
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acres. Part of the orchard was on an old charcoal bed, 
and there the trees grew most luxuriantly, and were de- 
cidedly the best in the orchard. The charcoal was also 
applied to some of the trees. He considered charcoal a 
valuable manure. It should be used to absorb the liquid 
munure, and absorb the ammonia. Its use would double 
the value of manure the country through. 

Josern Harris asked the President if it was not possi- 

ble that the land on which the old charcoal bed stood had 
not received more or less ashes from the wood that was 
burned in making the charcoal; and if this might not ac- 
count for the great growth of the trees on this portion of 
the land? 

The President answered in the affirmative. 

Mr. /ELtwancer had the pleasure of visiting the or- 
chard alluded to. He must acknowledge that he was 
never so surprised. The whole orchard was fine, but the 
trees with charcoal were exceedingly large.and hanging 
down to the ground. 

Dr. Bante, of Canada, said he had often heard English 
gardeners speak highly of the value of burned soil. 
They take old sods, and mix lime with them. The mass 
takes fire.* Did not the charcoal used by the President 
contain burnt clay? He had used pure charcoal on trees 
and strawberries, but could see no beneficial effect from 
it. Fresh charcoal will absorb the gasses largely, but old 
charcoal will not absorb much. 

Dr. Sytvesrer said charcoal will absorb fourteen times 
its weight of water, and therefore charcoal will keep the 
soil moist. It will also absorb ammonia from manure. 
Some ten years ago, in planting an orchard, he put half 
a bushel of charcoal under each tree. He did not leave 
any without charcoal, but the trees did remarkably well, 
and he attributed it to the charcoal. He lost only five 
trees out of one thousand planted. Some of our black- 
ash swamps contain deposits three or four feet deep of a 
black matter closely resembling charcoal, that was an 
excellent fertilizer. He used it in making a compost with 
manure. If acid, it should be frozen, or mixed with lime 
and salt. Had used it for years with success. 

The President said the free use of animals manure often 
caused the trees to blight, and he was glad to hear of a 
substitute. 

L. B. Laxawortsy was in doubt as to the cause of 
blight in the pear, The free use of animal manure, and 
perhaps artificial manures, produced a plethoric condition 
of the trees, and favored disease. 

Mr. Errwancer asked if the trees did not grow as 
luxuriantly when the country was new and before the 
blight was known ? 

Mr. Lancworray said he never knew a time when the 
pear trees did not blight, during the last thirty-three 
years. 

In regard to charcoal, he agreed with Dr. Beane. It is 
not a manure in itself. Ashes are valuable forjeverything. 

Mr. Homes, of Syracuse, had used ashes on a clay soil 
for grapes, and found that they improved the quality and 
early maturity of the grapes. 





*Is not this a mistake? We have seen in England large quan 
tities of sods burnt, principally from old headlands, but we never 
before heard of the plan of Jurning them with lime. Lime and 
eld sods make a good compost. They will decompose ; but that 


———— 
QUESTION V. 


The application of manures to the surface, at wh 
is the application most beneficial, and ‘in what — 
should the manure be when applied ? ae 


E. Moopy thought applying manure on the Surtace g 
wasteful practice. It might do good as a mulch, But as 
arule he liked to plow it in. If he applied it On the 
surface it should be early in the spring. He could gee ™ 
advantage of applying it in the fall. 

L. B. Lancwortay—Applying manure in the fal] to 
meadows is universally acknowledged to be an excellen, 
practice. For fruit trees, he would apply the manure o 
the surface in a rough condition. 

Dr. Sytvester said ten years ago he plowed manure ip 
deep. He has now changed his practice, and spreads 
good deal on the surface. He composts his manure with 
muck. In the fall the heap will cut down like old cheese. 
Applies this in the fall on the surface. Mulches stray. 
berry beds with it, and they do not winter-kill. Dwar 
pear trees are treated to an allopathic dose. Spreads jt 
in the fall and forks or drags it in in the spring. 

Mr. Hotmes put a shovel-full of charcoal on the top of 
his potato hills. It absorbed all the moisture, and the 
potatoes did not come up. 

Mr. Downie would fork in manure in the fall an ine) 
or two deep- 

H. N. Laneworrtnay uses liquid manure on his trees, || 
has a remarkable effect. Used it last season, and the 
shoots of his pear trees were five feet long. They are op 
a light sandy soil. He puts it on in wet weather and ip 
dry, just when convenient. Has never seen other ms. 
nure produce such beneficial effect. This can be applied 
at any season of the year. Ordinary manure, in a dry 
season, sometimes shrivels up the trees. When it is used, 
he would apply it in the fall. 


QUESTION VI. 


The Currant Worm. What are its habits? What are th 
most effective means for its destruction ? 


Mr. Ettwancer said slacked lime dusted on the bushes 
was an effectual remedy if applied thoroughly and re 
peatedly. The lime does not hurt the foliage. They had 
an acre of currants, and had been using the lime for two 
weeks. The lime for an acre did not cost more than two 
dollars. Thinks it a certain remedy.’ 

H. N. Lancwortuy—Soft soap is an effectual remedy, 
and within reach of every family. It must be strong, say 
one pint of soap to two gallons of water. Shower the 
bushes with it and it will kill the caterpillars. 

Dr. Beapte—In regard to its habits, he would say that 
it has the habit of eating the foliage off the bushes! Had 
killed them with two applications of lime. 

Dr, Sytvester had used one pound whale oil soap dis- 
solved in four gallons of water. It is effectual if applied 
thoroughly and perseveringly every other day. 


QUESTION VII. 


The White Grub. What areits habits? What are the 
most effectual means for its destruction ? 


L. B. Lanewortuy—The white grub is the larva of the 
May-bug. Is four years before it changes to the perfect 
insect. Commences its depredations the second year; 
the fourth season it is not so injurious. Knows no way 
of killing them. They delight in feeding on the straw 





the heap will take fire, is, to say the least, very doubtful. [Eps. 
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numerous than common. There were few May-bugs, but 
expects a great many of them next year. There are few 


rose-bugs. The curculio is also scarce, and there are also 
few apple-tree caterpillars. 

Mr. ELLWANGER had observed that where nightsoil was, 
gsed, there you would always find plenty of white grubs. 
It should be composted for four years before using. 

Mr. Herexveen had tried to kill them with salt, but 
without success. Had put them in salt, and they lived 
right along! 

Mr. Nexson had noticed that they were abundant where 


cow-dung was used. 
QUESTION VIII. 


Has the use of salt been found to be beneficial to quince or 
plum trees ? 
Mr. ELLWANGER uses salt and ashes for plum trees, and 


the growth is splendid. Applies it in February, scatter- 
ing it between the trees till the ground looks as if it had 
had a sprinkling of snow. 

Mr. Dowxine thought salt a good manure, but it will 
not kill insects. 

Dr. Beanie said a neighbor of his had a quince tree 
that bore no fruit. He read in the Genesee Farmer that 
salt was good. He applied a peck to the tree and it has 
borne ever since. 

Mr. Townsenp had applied salt to quinces with good 
effect. 

Dr. SyivesteR believed in salt, but there is danger of 
applying too much. Asparagus liked salt, but he had 
killed even asparagus by putting on too much. 

H. N. Lancworruy had used salt for the currant worm 
It killed the caterpillars—and the bushes also / 

QUESTION IX. 

What new varicties of the strawherry have been found to 
promise well in the ecperience of this Society ? 

L. B. Lanewortay—Wilsou’s Albany and Triomphe de 
Gand. 

Mr. EttwanGer said these were old varieties. 

Dr. Sytvester mentioned the Fil/more, a Baltimore 
variety, which promises well. Cuéler’s Seedling, a Boston 
berry that beats the Wi/son in that city. Austin, large, 
hardy and productive. A desirable variety, but somewhat 
wanting in flavor. 

The regular subjects being exhausted, Mr. Lancworrny 
raisea the question whether the increase of birds was 
desirable to the fruit grower ? 

Mr. Fisu had taken pains to encourage the birds on his 
grounds. They destroyed some fruit, but on the whole 
he thought them advantageous. 

Mr, Ettwancer thought that they did more good than 
harm. He liked to see them. Should raise fruit enough 
to be able to spare them a little. 

L. B. Lancwortuy asked if any man knew a bird that 
would eat a curculio, or a rose-slug, or a squash bug, or 
other injurious imsects. He did not. They destroyed 
immense quantities of fruit, and he thought the law for 
their preservation “ unconstitutional!” 

Mr. Gavirr thought they did more harm than good. 
Would not eat a worm so long as they could get fruit. 

Dr. Sytvesrern—We raised the fruit and missed it; but 
we do not miss the insects. Open a bird, and you will 
find the insects. Watch a nest, and you will be surprised 
© see how many worms and insects the old bird brings 


The following named gentlemen were appointed as 
delegates from the Soeiety, to attend the meeting of the 
American Pomological Society, to be held at Boston, 
Mass., on the 17th and 18th of September next :—Joserz 
Frost, of Rochester; W. P. Townsrenp, of Lockport ; E. 
W. Sytvester, of Lyons ; S. N. Hotes, of Syracuse ; T. 
C. Maxwe t, of Geneva; E. Moony, of Lockport. 

The following delegates were appointed to attend the 
meeting of the New York State Agricultural Society, to 
be held on the 30th of September next:—E. Moopr, of 
Lockport; H. N. Lanewortuy, of Rochester ; 8. B. Gav- 
itt, of Lyons. 

The Society then adjourned to meet in this city on the 
first day of the Fair of the New York State Agricultural 
Society, Sept. 30. 


EXTERIOR SIGNS OF THE QUALITY OF PEARS. 


Pears, pyriform, uneven er gourd-shaped, with 
thick skin, sometimes wrinkled, of green color, 
with more or less russet, passing to golden yellow, 
and tainted more or less with carmine on the sun 
side: with skin entirely brown, russet or green 
bronze, or yet burnt earth of sienne color, (rich 
brown ) light or pale green united or relieved and 
tinted with vermillion or shaded with sienne, are 
generally those which may be judged to be buttery, 
melting, and of the best quality. 

Pears oviform, stem slender, long, with fine skin, 
shining, very finely and thickly studded with small 
brown dots, are usually melting fruits, acid, astrin- 
gent, ripening very quickly, and finally of the 
second or third order, passable or bad. 

-Pears with thick skin, dark or raw green, shining, 
thickly dotted where the reddish brown is placed 
in patches on the side which is struck by the rays 
of the sun, passing or not to ochre yellow and red 
at the latter end of the season, indicate generally 
fruits capable of long preservation, and suited for 
cooking. 

Observation has enabled us to state these facts, 
which have very few exceptions according to us.— 
J. DE LIRON D’aIROLEs, in Revue Horticole. 











Loss or Frurr By Inssors 1n Enaranp.—Under 
the head of “ The Want of Small Birds,” the 
Worcestshire Chronicle mentions the great damage 
done to plum, cherry and other fruit trees in that 
section by the green caterpillar. “In some places,” 
it says, “the trees are quite shrivelled up, and 
sapless and withering, as though a blast from a hot 
furnace had swept across them.” 





Screens on THE Prarrre.—The Jilinois Farmer 
recommends the cottonwood, tree willow, and 
silver leaved maple for planting on the prairies. 
In a few years they will make an effective screen 
for orchard and farm crops. 





Gvano ror Graprs. — A correspondent of the 
Gardeners Chronicle has used guano for grapes, 
and speaks of its effects in the highest terms He 





‘to her young. 


sowed it broadcast on the border and forked it in. 
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are all surpassed.” And he adds, “One has nea 

of flowers to console oneself for the gravest of 
Crverarias are said to be a cure for the green-| skies, the most frightful weather, and the gloomiest 

fly in orchard homes. The fly attacks the cinera-| fogs that one can imagine.” 

rias and lets the peach trees alone. * M.Navprs, in his report of an exhibition of the 
Asparagus is said to be a sure witness to the | Imperial Horticultural Society says: “The soges 

earliness and lateness of the season, This year it| sory artsof gardening have too large a place in this 

was a month earlier than in 1860. exhibition. Seeing these machines of ll forms, 
The Journal of Horticulture speaks of a head of | these complicated and costly utensils whose object 

Carters Champion brocoli, two feet three inches in | is to perform the most simple work, only tends tg 


circumference and even and beautifully grown. discourage novices in gardening. No maching 
however ingenious, can replace the common ute. 


sils, of which experience has sanctioned the Usage, 
Man is the true instrument, and he it is, he alone, 
whom it is necessary to perfect. While horticy. 
tural knowledge is no wider spread, while gardener 
confine themselves to the routine of their work, 
indifferent to anything but mere manipulation, and 














AHORTICULTURAL ITEMS FROM FOREIGN 
JOURNALS 








Arrangements are in progress for constructing an 
“ Exhibition Palace and Winter Garden” in Dublin. 
The grounds devoted to the purpose comprise 16 
acres, 

Thomas Rivers has issued another (the tenth ) 
edition, enlarged and improved, of his little book 
“The Orchard House.” The cultivation of fruit in lever guided by old tradition, uo improvement ep 
these orchard houses is yearly becoming more and | be expected. 
more popular in England. — 

PLANTING STRAWBERRIES AT NIGHT. 





Cuartes Darwin. has written a work “on the 
various contrivances by which orchids are ferti- “ Very nice strawberries, sir; fine Hovey’ 
lized by insects, and the good effects of intercros- | Seedlings, only fifteen cents a quart,” said the old 
daa Wn dae of dn eth te tn eaetin Oe marketman to me, a few mornings since. 

8 J te : ° “Thank you, Iam growing my own strawber. 
theory “on the origin of species.” ries,” I replied. 


We have lately heard litttle of the new lawn| “Indeed,” said he, in surprise. “I thought you 
were giving your attention to flowers only,” 


grass, or moss, spergula pilifera, of whichso much! [Last - year I purchased one hundred plants of 
was said a year or two ago. A writer in the last | Wilson’s Albany Seedlings; planted them in ten 


Journal of Horticulture speaks of it as tolerably | rows, one foot apart. The man from whom | 


: i slbages |purchased them took them up, at my request, in 
satisfactory, though he thinks it will have a ten- | night time, and packed ae after night and 


dency to turn yellow. We tried it here, but it did|I planted them at night, so that no sunlight ever 
not succeed, touched the roots. Last year they produced prob 
; , ; ably five or six quarts. In September, I hoed them 

The Royal Horticultural Society has received a | and cleaned them of weeds: in December, mulched 
number of “ Tree Frogs” from the south of France. | them with sawdust; this spring, removed the sav- 
“They are not only charming for their beauty, and dust. The plants are healthy and vigorous, and 


ere ve : very prolific bearers. I have already gathered 
the marvellous similitude which they bear to the more than two gallons of fruit from this little spot 


leaves among which they live, but are most useful | of ten feet square, and there are at least ten gallons 
in a conservatory in cleaning off green-fly and all | yet in pr spective now on the plants. 

sorts of insect vermin.” Every family owning a house and lot in this city 
¥ might, just as well as not, grow their own straw- 
The caterpillars on the gooseberry and currant | berries, as well as many other small fruits ; but the 


bushes seem to be as troublesome in England as | truth is, that there are not more than thirty or 











with us, A correspondent of the Journal of Hor- forty families, in a city of twenty thousand inhab- 
ticulture writes, “I have had three women con- 
stantly picking on the gooseberry, apple and currant 
trees, and our destruction of caterpillars has been 
by bushels.” He attributes their increase to the 
destruction of the birds. 


M. Barrat, in his letter of May 12th, from Lon- 
don, to the Revue Horticole, says, in speaking of 
the Kensington Gardens, that “The oriental and 
Chinese marvels, the enchanted palaces of fairy 
stories, the most beautiful conceptions of the poets, 


itants, who grow their own strawberries. —J. 1. 
KLIPPART, of Columbus, Ohio, in the Ohio Farmer, 

We do not attribute much importance to such 
night-work. We cannot think that a little light 
would have hurt the rootsso much. If it does, 
dipping the roots in a puddle made of clay and 
water as soon as they were taken out of the ground 
would, it seems to us, by encasing the roots in & 
thin coat of clay, effectually exclude it This, in 
fact, is a practice often resorted to in transplanting 





trees and plants, and more especially when they 
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ee 
jave to be taken toa distance. The object is to 
jeep the roots moist, but it will also exclude the 
light, if that is so desirable. . 

What Mr. Kuppart says about every family 
owning a small lot raising their own strawberries 
ie true, A few plants set out at this season and 
properly attended to—and it is in small gardens 
that we may look for the best culture—will give a 
gir crop of nice fruit next year. 





gaTe OF GROWTH OF THE DOUGLAS FIR TREE 


Tu Gardeners’ Chronicle has carefully exam- 
ined the great Douglas Fir Teee now shown at the 
International Exhibition, and says that it has taken 
354 years to grow. The tree is 309 feet in height, 
and the section at the exhibition is $ feet in diam- 
eter, 86 inches on one side and 84 inches on the 
other, Its rate of growth on the 84 inch side has 


been as follows : 


The first two inches across were made in 7 years. 
« second “ “ “ “ “ 9 “ 
“ third “ “ce “ “ce “ 12 “ 
“ fourth “ ati “ec “ “ 19 “ 
“ fifth “ “ “ “ “ 17 “ 
o sixth “ “ “ “ “ 93 “ 
“ seventh “ “ “ “ “ 16 “ 
“ eighth “ “ “ iy “ 17 “ 
6 ninth “a “ “ee “ee “ 14 “ 
“ tenth “ “ “ “a “18 “ 
“ eleventh iy “ “ +6 iT} 94 ot 
“ twelfth “ “ “ “ “ OL “ 
“ thirteenth “ . «6 eo “um 
“ fourteenth “ “ce “ “ “ 94 “ 
“ fifteenth “ “ “ “ec “ 81 “ 
“ sixteenth “ * “o “ugg 
“ seventeenth “ = . Sg 


Or 34 inches in semi-diameter in 354 years. 

Though three centuries and a half old, and 
thongh for the last forty-two years it increased 
little more than one-tenth of an inch in diameter 
yearly, it is perfectly sound to the heart. 





STRAWBERRY CULTURE IN ILLINOIS, 


Tus editor of the Prairie Farmer has visited the 
“strawberry patch” of Mr. Sumas, of Aurora, IIL, 


and says : 

“In the spring of 1861 he planted out twenty 
acres, and these mostly the Wilson’s Albany. The 
white grub destroyed about four acres, leaving 
now about sixteen acres in full bearing. Mr. S. 
bas thirty-two acres in small fruits, The land 
occupied has formerly been used for general farm | 
parpeses, and lastly in corn. I¢ was plowed about 
fiteen inches deep with the Michigan sod and sub- 
soil plow, and thrown well into lands about a rod 
wide. On these the rows are set; all runners be- 
tween rows are kept short, but have been allowed 
toextend with the row. The growth of the plant 











is very luxuriant, and the yield and size of berries 
is large. Mr, S. designs to make a large quantity of 


wine from his berries, and has his cellar prepared’ 
on the ground, with presses, etc., in the room 
above. His experience with the Triomphe de 
Gand will not warrant him in extending its culti- 
vation largely.” 


WHAT PEARS SHALL WE PLANT? 


Ar the recent Meeting of the Western New York 
Fruit Growers’ Society, one of the questions asked 
was: “What are the best eight varieties of pears 
for market, and on what stock should each be ecul- 
tivated? What are the best ten varieties for fam- 
ily use, empracing a succession tnrough the year, 
and on what stock should each be cultivated %” 

The members were requested to hand in the 
names of the varieties which they preferred. This 


was done, with the following result : 
FOR FAMILY USE—ON PEAR ROOT. 








tg OE 10 Doyenne d’ Ete.........-..-. 4 
SEE eae 9 Des Nonnes,.... ......000.- 2 
Flemish Beauty ............ 7 Belle Lucrative...........00 2 
Osband’s Summer........... © BN ccoscccscccccescces 2 
Ns chs sist a heminngaewe 6 Beurre Giffard.............. 2 
RL 4 
A number of other varieties received one vote each, 
ON QUINCE. 

Easter Beurre...........00- © Be BOE... cascconcccesnes 2 
SOG, cc cececces sevecees 9 Duchesse d’Angouleme...... 3 
Louise Bonne de Jersey..... 4 Belle Lucrative...........-.+ 2 
Glout Morceau...........-.. 4 White Doyenne........... 7 
Beurre d’Anjou............. 8 Vicar of Winkfleld.......... 2 


Several other varieties ohe each. 
FOR MARKET—ON PEAR ROOT. 


BarGalt. .cccccecccvecvececes D TAWOOMED. cccescoccsccescces 8 
GRAIEED 000 ccacesescccccsce 5 
Rostiezer and severa! others one vote each. 
ON QUINCE, 
Dachesse d’Angouleme....... 10 Flemish Beauty.... ....... 4 
Louise Bonne de Jersey...... 9 Vicar of Winkfleld......... 3 
DORR. vccccgecccegcas se0ep 4 Doyenne Boussock......... 3 


Triomphe Jodoigne, White Doyenne, Easter Beurre, and seve- 
ral other varieties, obtained a single vote. 





Atoes ror Squasax Bues.—Soion Rosrnson says : ‘ Pro 
bably the effectual, while it is the most easy remedy for 
the little pests that eat up our vines, is water made in- 
tensely bitter with aloes—say two ounces to a gallon. 
This may be put upon the vines with a fine rose-jet wa- 
tering pot; or, better still, with a fine rose-nozzle syringe. 
It has been applied successfully in France and England, 
and to some extent in this country. It is said that it will 
also repel rose bugs, and the green slugs that destroy 
roses and grapes. If it will keep the stupid bugs off the 
squash and melon vines, it will be an invaluable remedy 
and not an expensive one.”: 


Keerinc Grapes. — The Gardeners Chronicle 
states that Mr. Toomson, of Dalkeith, adopted the 
following method of keeping grapes, with great 
success: In cutting the grapes he left the bunches 
attached to the branches that bore thgm ; sharp- 
ened the points of the branches where they had 
been detached from the parent stem, and ran then 


acouple of inches into mangel wurzel roots. They 
were laid on the shelf of the fruit room, and the 
grapes allowed to hang over the shelf, where they 
could be ent as required. They kept perfectly 
plump till the last bunch was consumed. 
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THE THIEF AND THE BEGGAR. 


We have here another of Hocusre:n’s spirited sketches. 
A mouse has stolen some of the farmer’s grain, and is met 
by another mouse, who, with hat in hand, humbly solicits 
a portion. 

What the artist intended to represent by the picture, 
we do not exactly know. Perhaps some of our young 
readers can discover. He may have intended to show, 
that no matter how fraudulently property is obtained, 





Leesa 
3 | a 
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there will always be found some who are willing to pay 
court to the possessor. 

Perhaps he meant to show that the receiver of stolen 
property is as bad as the thief. 

An English gentleman once won a large sum of money 
by betting on a race. As he was going home in his car- 
riage, he commenced to count over his big roll of bills, 
but falling asleep, the wind blew them all away. He 
awoke just in time to see the last bill go through the 
window of the carriage, and exclaimed, “Light come, 
light go.” Perhaps some such idea is here represented. 
He who comes easily by his money, can afford to be gen- 
erous. 

You have all heard the story of the two broom pedlars- 
They were selling in the same town, and one tried to un- 
dersell the otier. “How is this!” exclaimed one, “ that 
you can undersell me; I stole the material of which my 
brooms are made.” “Qh!” said the other, “Jstole my 
brooms ready made !” 

We sometimes hear it said that such and such a man is 
“close ;” while of another it is said, “he does not know 
the worth of money.” Now, while we all like a generous 
man, and while we have the highest authority for saying 


—__ 


that “the liberal soul shall be made fat,” jt ioniiadhe, 
less true that it is far better to be « close,” if with it wt 
are upright and honorable in our dealings, than to be 
ever so generous if with it there is a lack of honesty, 
Perhaps, after all, he did not mean this. You see the 


mouse with the grain has on a working jacket and cap 
while the other has on a long-tailed dress-coat anda hat 
He is, we may suppose, one of those lazy sort of fellows 
who think “ the world owes them a living.” Perhaps be 
was “born with a silver spoon in his mouth.” His 
father and mother, by care and pradence, had laid by 
something fora rainy day. Master Mouse thought it be. 











eath him to work. He set up for a gentleman ; 


” s Nag. 


Was 


rather fast. When his father and mother died, he wasted 
his substance in riotous living, and now we see him, with 
a forlorn look and a shattered constitution, compelled to 
ask alms of the hard-working, active little mouse that be 
was ashamed to speak to in the days of his prosperity. 





Tae Boy ann tue Brick.—A boy hearing his father 
say “’Twas a poor rule that would not work both wars,” 
set up a row of bricks three or four inches apart, tipped 
over the first, which, striking the second, caused it to fall 
on the third, and so on through the whole course, until all 
the bricks laid prostrate. 

“Well,” said the boy, “each brick has knocked down 
his neighbor who stood next to him; I only tipped one. 
Now I will raise one, and see if he will raise his neighbor. 
I will see if raising one will raise the rest.” He looked 
in vain to see them rise. 

“ Here, father,” said the boy, “is a poor rule; ’twill not 
work both ways. They knock each other down, but will 
not raise each other up:” 

“My son,” said the father, “bricks and mankind are 
alike, made of clay, active in knocking each other dows, 
but not disposed to help each other up. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


LLL OLLI 


POPPE Lk fe ery tes ieee 
ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


Contributed to the Genesee Farmer. 





pusrsenry Jam.—Allow three quarters of a pound of 
sugar to a pound of fruit Press the berries with a 
wooden spoon in an earthen dish. Add the sugar and 
boil fifteen minutes. 

Rusppernizs.—This fruit, though delicate, can be put 
up in cans with a quarter of a pound of sugar to a pound 
of fruit. The air being expelled as pertectly as possible 
by setting the cans in hot water and then sealing them 
while hot in the usual way. 

Touators.—Take large, smooth tomatoes, and cut them 
at the top, carefully taking out the seeds. Prepare some 
bread crumbs with pepper and salt, and add a little butter. 
Fill each tomato with as much of this stufling as possible 
and bake in a pan as ycu do apples. 

Pre AppLe Ice Cream.—Pare a ripe, juicy pine apple, 
chop it up fine and pound it to extract the juice. Cover 
it with sugar. When the sugar has entirely melted, strain 
the whole into a quart of cream, and add about a pound 
of sugar. Whip the cream, and freeze in the same man- 
ner as common ice cream. 

Biack Corrant Wixe.—Mash up the currants and let 
them stand twenty-four hours, Then press out the juice 
by straining it through a cloth, and to cach quart of juice 
add two quarts of water and three pounds of sugar. Put 
it into a barrel and allow it to ferment in the usual way. 
The wine is almost equal to port. 

Browep Tomatoxs.—In order to have tomatoes nice, 
ooked in this manner, the largest ones must be setected- 
Cut them into rather thick slices, seasoning each piece 
with pepper and salt. Use an oyster gridiron to broil 
them on—a,common oue will answer—and cook them but 
When sent to the table acd butter. 


Warer Ices.—These are made with the juice of any 
kind of fruit sweetened and mixed with water. A little 
of the pulp carefully strained may be added, and sweet- 
ened with sugar boiled to a syrup. It will require a full 
pint of the mixture to fill a quart mould. The white of 
an egg added is an improvement, The mixture must be 
very rich, adding only a pint of water to two quarts of 
the juice. 


a few moments. 


Raspserry Wive.—As home-made wines are becoming 
so deservedly popular, that made from raspberries will 
take a high place. It is made like currant wine, only 
using rather less sugar. If carefully bottled, it is very 
good the second year. It is often forgotten that domestic 
wines require age to perfect them as well as imported 
ones. When new they are too sweet to be either healthful 
or palatable. 

Biackseary Syrup.—This should be prepared in every 
family on account of its efficacy as a remedy for summer 
complaints. 

To two quarts of blackberry juice add one and a half 
lbs. of sugar, half an ounce of cinnamon and cloves, and 
quarter of an ounce of allspice: Boil it thoroughly, and 





while cooling add one pint of the best brandy. 
Dost.—For an adnit, half a gill to a gill: for a child, a 
tea spoonful or more, according to its age. 


Tomato Puppine.—Slice the tomatoes, place a layer of 
them in the bottom of an earthen dish, cover with bread 
crumbs profusely seasoned; add another layer of toma- 
toes and cover with bread crumbs as before, and when 
the dish is filled place on the top a piece of butter. Put 
the dish into a moderate oven, and if two layers of toma- 
toes fill it twenty minutes will be long enough for them 
to be sufficiently cooked. 

Tomatoes are very nice stewed with bread crumbs, as 
they are so juicy that without the crumbs they have not 
sufficient consistency. 


SKELETON FLOWERS. 

Turse exquisite boquets do not deserve so lugubrious @ 
name. A mystery seems to hang about them. They are 
not natural, and yet they are too delicate to be art. One 
could fancy them to be the ghosts of flowers, but not the 
skeletons. This is the month when the most beautiful 
selections can be made, and we take pleasure in giving 
some directions for making them, from Godev’s Lady’s 
Book, which seem as clear as any we have seen : 

Directions. —The leaves should be steeped 1n rain 
water in broad open bowls, and exposed to the sun and 
air until all the soft parts are perfectly decayed. The 
water should not be changed, but the bowls filled as the 
water evaporates. Some kinds of leaves will be ready to 
clean in the course of three or four weeks, others will 
require a much longer time ; but as it depends very much 
upon the heat of the sun and the age of the leaves when 
gathered, no precise period can be named. In some leaves 


the skin will peel off in small particles, in others it can 
be peeled off entire, or it may decay altogether. 

The bowls should be examined occasionally, and the 
leaves ready for cleaning removed to a basin of soft 
water; they should then be gently rubbed in the water 
with the fingers till every particle of skin or green pulp 
is removed from the fibre: should this not succeed, the 
stronger leaves may be cleaned with soap and flannel. 
This will finish the skeletonizing process. The fibres 
should then be carefully dried, having first pressed 
them in a soft towel, in order to remove the moisture. 
They are now ready for bleaching, and may be laid away 
uatil a sufficient quantity is collected. 

The liquor for bleaching is prepared by pouring a quart 
of boiling water upon a quarter of a pound of chloride 
of lime, in the powder. This should be allowed to stand 
until cold, and the clear liquor strained off, which may 
be bottled for use. When wanted for bleaching, mix with 
cold water in about the proportions of one part of the 
liquor to twenty of water, in shallow dishes ; lay the 
leaves in, and let them remain unnil perfectly white, 
when they must be removed immediately and dried in 
blotting paper. If this solution should not be strong 
enough to Sica them in ten or twelve hours, a little 
more of the liquor must be added, but care must be taken 
not to use too much, or the finer fibres will be destroyed. 

In the dissecting process, the leaves invariably come 
off their stems; they may be mounted, wher bleached, 
either among some branched stalk, previously dried and 
bleached, or on fine wire, covered with white tissue 
mee. 

he leaves should be gathered when fully grown, or 
the fibre is not sufficiently strong, and some leaves dissect 
much better than others. Among these are the poplar, 
maple, pear, ivy, holly, magnolia, etc.; the seed vessels 
of the large oriental poppy, the thorn, apple and henbane 
dissect well, and many smaller seed vessels, afier they 
have shed their seeds, may be dried, and then bleached 
without steeping in water, as first directed. 
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nAnAn- 

Aw Inp1an Story.—There is an Eastern story, which 
has its version in many languages, of a beautiful damsel, 
to whom a genius of surpassing power desired to give a 
talisman. He enjoined her to take herself across a field 
of standing corn ; she was to pluck the tallest and largest 
ear she could find; but she was to gather it as she went 
forward, and never pause in her path, or step backward 
in quest of her object. In proportion to the size and ripe- 
ness of the ear she gathered, so would be its power as a 
talisman, She went out upon her quest, says the legend, 
and entered upon the field. Many a tall stalk of surpas- 
sing excellence met her glance, but still she walked on, 
expecting always to find some one more excellent still. 
At last she reached a portion of the field where the crops 
were thinner and the ears more stunted. She regretted 
the tall and graceful stalks she had left behind, but dis- 
dained to pick those which fell so far below what her idea 
was of a perfect ear. But, alas! the stems grew more 
ragged and more scanty as she trod onward ; on the 
margin of the field they were mildewed, and when she 
had accomplished her walk through the waving grain she 
emerged on the other side without having gathered any 
ear whatever. The genius rebuked her for her foily, but 
we are told that he gave her an opportunity of retrieving 
her error. We may apply this mystic little Indian fable 
to the realities of daily life. 


Crviuiry 1s A Fortune.—Civility is a fortune itself, for 
a@ courteous man always succeeds well in life, and that 
when persons of ability sometimes fail. The famous 
Duke of Marlborough is a case in point. It was said of 
him by one cotemporary, that his agreeable manners often 
converted an enemy into a friend; and by another, that 
it was more pleasing to be denied a favor by his grace, 
than to receive one from any other man. The gracious 
manuer of Charles James Fox preserved him from dislike, 
even at a time when he was, politically, the most unpopu- 
lar man in the kingdom. The world’s history is full of 
such examples of success obtained by civility. The ex- 
perience of every man furnishes, if we recall the past, 
frequent instances where conciliatory manners have made 
the fortunes of physicians, lawyers, divines, politicians, 
merchants, and indeed, individuals of all pursuits. To 
men, civility is what beauty is to women—it is a general 
passport to favor—a letter of introduction, written in 
language that erery one understands, 








A Bie Appite Pis.—An old lady in the country had a 
dandy from town to dine with her on a certain occasion ; 
and on the table was an enormous apple pie. 

‘La! ma’am,” said the exquisite, “ how do you manage 
to make such a pie?” 

“Easy enough,” was the quiet reply; “we muke the 
crust in a wheelbarrow, wheel it under the apple tree, 
and shake the fruit down into it.” 





Tue Wives or CLever Men.—“ Clever men,” said Lady 
Selina, “as a general rule, do choose the oddest wives}! 
The cleverer a man is, I do believe, the more easily a 
Woman can take him in!” 





—=—== 
A Morat ror Youne Lapiges.—“ Listen,” Said | “Listen 


and attend, and you shall have a moral and exam 
When the wasp now on the window entered, yoy flew xt 
it with a kind of violence. I wonder it don’t sting 
one of you. Now in future, let a wasp, when jt 
have its little bout and make its little noise, Dov't stir, 
muscle —don’t move a lip—be as quiet as the statue of 
Venus, or Diana, or anybody of that sort, until the Tip 
seems inclined, as at this moment, to settle, Then doy 
I do now.” Whereupon, dipping the feather end of thy 
pen in a cruet of salad, I approached the wasp, ang in th 
softest and tenderest manner possible, just oiled it Tyee 
the body—the blaek and yellow, like grooms’ waistoogts 
when down it fell, turned upon its back, and was dead ip 
aminute. “There girls,” said I, “see what Kindness pj 
a little oil does, Now here’s my moral and example: — 
when a husband comes home in an ill-humor don’t ¢y 
out and fly at him ; but try a little oil—in fact, treat you 
husband like a wasp.” 





“More Hay.”—An old gentleman who was dy 
bragging how folks used to work in his Younger days 
one day challenged his two sons to pitch on a ldad of jay 
as fast as he could load it. The challenge was aceepted, 
the hay wagon driven around, and the trial commenced 
For some time the old man held his own very creditabjs, 
calling out “ More bay! More hay!” Thicker and faste 
iteame. The old man was nearly covered ; still be key 
erying “ More hay! more hay?” At length, struggling 
to keep on top of the ill-arranged heap, it began to nj 
then to slide, and at last it went off from the wagon ai 
the old man with it. “What are you here for?” cried th 
boys. “I came down after more hay!” answered th 
old man, stoutly. 





A Scorcuman having hired himself to a farmer, bai, 
cheese set down before him that he might help bimsd 
The master said to him, “Sanpy, you take a long time 
breakfast.” ‘In troth, master,” answered he, “a chee 
o’ this size is nae sae soon eaten as ye may think.” 





A Smaut Present.—“I will give you my head,” sii 
Montesquieu, “if every word of the story I have relat! 
is not true.” “TI accept your offer,” said the presidet 
“ presents of small value strengthen the bonds of frie 
ship, and should never be refused.” 





“Tt seems to me I have seen your physiognomy som 
where before,” said a swell to a stranger whom he mi 
the other day, “but I can not imagine where.” “Vey 
likely,” was the reply, “I have been the keeper oft 
prison for the last twenty years.” 





Some malignant slanderer says, “ Woman needs » 
eulogist—for she speaks for herself /” 





-- Tatnxing.—No one learnsfto think by getting rulesft 
thinking, but by getting materials for thought. 





A May full of compliments is a dedication—a ma fl 
of learning is a register. 





Wuar fruit does a newly married couple resemble? 4 
green pear, 
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Tae Harp Votume or THE Genesee Farmer.—We still 
continue our offer of Premiums to aJl who send us sub- 
scribers to the current half volume of the Genesee Farmer. 
Stet page of this number. 


——_—_ + 9. —- 

New York Strate Fair.—The prospects are favorable 

for a good exhibition. There is no better location in the 

State than Rochester for holding the fair, and we have 

no doubt, notwithstanding the excited condition of the 

country, that the attendance will be unusually large, The 
list of premiums can be obtained at this office. 


Nores on roe WEATHER FROM JUNE 157H TO JuLy 16TH 
1862.—At the close of these notes to June 16th, this sec 
tion was suffering from great drouth. In the two weeks 
previous, rain had fallen along the middle part of the 
State and further westward in the southern counties, 
Here the drouth continued to the 17th. Frost appeared 
on the 16th, and heavier and somewhat injurious on the 
17th, when a slight rain fell at evening and more before 
midnight, to the great relief ot vegetation. On the next 
day more rain, and in the evening a rain through the 
nightand next morning, of 0.56 inches. Warmer weather 
followed, and the grass, Indian corn and patatoes were no 
longer in ruins, but were rapidly growing. On the 25th 
and 26th fell a rain of 1.09 inches, and at the close of the 
month 2.23 inches, a very great rain. The spring crops 
were saved. The rain of the last half of June measured 
4.27 inches ; in the first half only .17 inches ; in the month, 
4.44 inches, and in the two previous months only 3.84 
inches. The drouth could not but be severe, and yet the 
following rain and warmth almost compensated for it. 
Winter wheat did not suffer much from it. Strawberries 
came on in abundance. 

The mean temperature of the last half of June was 
64.7°, or 4.4° below the mean for 25 years; and the aver- 
age of the month was 62.7°, or 3.5° below that for so 
many years, 

July has so far given us the heat above the average, for 
the mean for this half is 71.5°, which is nearly two de- 
grees above that for 25 years. With this heat and so much 
rain at the close of June, vegetation has made rapid 
progress, though the rain of this half is less than one 
inch, Grass has greatly improved, so that hay, which is 
already making, will not fail as much as was feared. Corn, 
potatoes, spring wheat, oats, &c., have grown with great 
rapidity. Winter wheat is being matured, and the harvest 
will be late. Strawberries have abounded ; cherries are 
in great profusion and excellence ; raspberries, red and 
black, are in market as the strawberries lessen; peas in 
variety, the richest now coming plentifully ; new potatoes 
also, for those who love such young things; and vegeta- 
bles of all kinds. What a country of good things is this, 
where the best government receives the support and ho- 
mage of the best hearts, “Thou crownest the year with 
thy goodness; and thy paths drop fatness.” 


Agricultural Exhibitions for 1862, 








NATIONAL. 

Am. Pomological Soc. . Boston................ September 17—18 
National Horse Show..Chicago.............+. 5 —1: 
STATE. 

Vermont......... pein accsndesnastaed September 9—12 
ODIO cocccce coccceses Cleveland ...........+- “ 16—20 
AGRRERS. occncccesess Louisvillle ..........0 ves 16—20 
Canada East.........+ Sherbrooke............ - 17—19 
Inuiana .........006 - Indianapolis .......... Sept. 29 to Oct. 4 
Iowa..... eeceeesnse . eee “ 30 “« 8 
Windle .cccccce coccce ee * @ “ 4 

Do_ Hort, Society...Chieago ............4. “  8—13 
New York .......0000. re “« 30 “ 4 
New dersey .......+++ Newarm..........+++00 « 30 “ 4 
Michigan ........ ee ewe ° © 23—26 
Canada West ........- Eh atesccccsenees “« 22—26 
f° 








A Doc Suow.—A great dog show was held in London 
at the time of the Fair of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
and attracted an immense number of visitors—10,000 in 
aday. There were upwards of one thousand dogs on 





exhibition, 
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Agricultural Items, 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE GENBSSE FARMER. 





An Oregon saw-mill recently turned out a 4-inch plank 
107 feet long. 
Tue wool crop of Ohio this season is estimated at 


13,000,000 pounds. 
Tue London Agricultural Gazette says summer fallows 


are “not yet exploded in France.” 
» M. L. Sutuivant, of Illinois, has or had to harvest jthis 
season 4,000 acres of grass, 600 of wheat aud 100 of rye. 

Tue cherry trees in Massachusetts have not fully recov- 
ered from the effects of the severe winter of 1860-61. 

A patent has been obtained in Russia for making cot- 
ton or silk from the common milk-weed of this country. 

Tne Peruvian Government has advanced the price of 
guano in England, to $71 per ton, on all orders under 80 
tons. 

Atonzo Srivpson, of Belmont, Mass, raised this year 
some Hovey strawberries measuring 54 inches in circum- 
ference. 

Tus imports of food into Great Britain last year, for 
man and animals, reached the enormous sum of $380,- 
000,000. 

Tue Illinois State Horticultural Society will hold its 
first fair at Chicago, Sept. 8-15—the time of holding the 
National Horse Fair. 

A SUGAR MILL costing $36,000 is to be erected at Tus- 
cola, Ill. The farmers of the vicinity pledged themselves 
to plant 800 acres of sorghum. 

THE average wages paid to farm laborers who board 
themselves, is in England and Wales, $2,76 per week; in 
Scotland, $3,06; and in Ireland $1,70. 

Tex swallows were recently dissected, and in their 
stomachs were found the remains of 5,482 insects, which 
taust have been the results of a few hours feeding. 

Watrer A. Woop, of Hoosick Falls, N. Y., has manu- 
factured and sold 50,000 of his well known reaping and 
mowing machines. 2,500 have been sold in England, 

During the last 23 years, the rise in English wages has 
been only 12 per cent.; in Scotland, at an interval of 20 
years, 423 per cent.; and in Ireland, over 57 per cent. 

Tae Mayor of Southampton, Eng., fined a French poul- 
terer $2.50, or ten days imprisonment, for plucking a fowl 
alive. In his defence, he said it was the custom in France. 

Tue Illinois Furmer well observes, “Farmers who sow 
direct from the threshing machine can expect no other 
result than to have a large share oftheir wheat turn to 
chess ! 

Aw American bred Short-horn bull, belonging to Mr. 
Avexanper, of Kentucky, carried off the first prize, of 

75, at the late Fair of the Essex Agricultural Society, at 
Halstead, England. 

Tue farmers of Iowa are turning their attention more 
than ever to sheep, and the Iowa Homestead says, “The 
way Iowa will turn out stock and wool in the course of a 
few years will astonish somebody.” 

Tae grain shovellers in New York are on a strike. 
They refuse to work in places where “elevators” are 
used. Foolish men! There is work enough to do, and 
every man, instead of opposing them, should hail with 

jay every mechanical contrivance for lessening manual 
dhor. 


i 

Tue United States Agricultural Society propose toma 
a great “ Wine Fair” at their next annia) meeting | 
Washington, January, 1863. Letters on the Subject on 
be addressed to N. T. Dennis, Washington, D, C. , 

Art a sheep shearing in California, at which there wen 
eight competitors, Mr. Peck sheared ten sheep in ¢ hour, 
20 minutes. The test was for quality rather thay rapidity 
of work. He made the fastest time and the best wor, 

Mecut says that in Essex, Eng., it takes the Produce of 
four or five acres of land to keep a horse in good condi. 
tion through the year. In the vale of Aylesbury, it take 
three acres of good land to keep a cow through the Year, 

For the year ending June 80, 1861, 26,723,103 ths ot 
cheese were sent from thiscountryjto England last seasos, 
Large as this is, it might be doubled and trebled if We 
paid a little more attention to the quality best Suited to 
English taste. 

Mr. J. C. TayLor’s twelfth annual sale of Yearling South 
Down Rams will take place at Holmdel, N. J., September 
3d. Mr. T. bas for six years purchased some of the bes 
rams at Jonas Webb’s annual sale, and has undoubtedly 
one of the best South Down flocks in the United States 

A segpsMAN in England purchased some turnip seed of 
a farmer that he warranted clean, which turned ont to by 
mixed with cole-seed. The seedsman sued the farme 
claiming that the sale of this seed had injured his rH. 
tation. The jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff with 
$100 damages. 

Tue closing sale of Jonas Wesp’s South Down sheep 
(yearlings that were not sold at his great sale last year) 
came off June 18. Buyers were there from all countries, 
and the prices realized must be considered satisfactory. 
437 sheep brought $28,600. At the sale last year, 97% 
sheep brought $54,631. The whole flock, therefor, 
brought $83,231! 

Fawsxs, the inventor of an American steam plow, ba 
come to the conclusion that the traction principle mast 
be given up. Steam plowing can only be done bys 
windlass. We believe this is English experience al» 
Great hopes were entertained of the success of Fawkes 
steam plow on the prairies of the West, but they hare 
not been realized. 

Tne Rey. Dr. Rosr. Brecxrnninee, of Kentucky, bas 
accepted an invitation to deliver the Annual Address be 
fore the N. Y. State Agricultural Society at its Fair ia 
this city. A better selection could not have been made 
We need not say that Dr. B. is one of the most eloquest 
speakers our country can produce, and, what is not » 
generally knowa, he is also a good farmer and successful 
breeder, and has always taken a deep interest in agri- 
culture. 

Tue Agricultural College bill recently passed by Con 
gress appropriates to each State a quantity of public land 
equal to 30,000 acres for each Senator and Representative 
in Congress. In this State, this will amount to 1,050,0@ 
acres. The lands can be scld, and the money used for 
the support of agricultural colleges and model farms 
Our public lands, hitherto, have been worth $1.28 per 
acre. But as every actual settler can now, since the pass 
age of the Homestead bill, have a farm of 160 acres for 
nothing, the colleges may have difficulty in disposing of 
their land at this rate. It seems clear that few people 





will buy a farm whea they can get one for nothing! 
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———— 
4 Miptesex Farmer, who says he makes several hun- 


dred acres of hay every year for the London market, 
writes the Dark Lane Express that he has tried five mow- 
ing machines, and they were all failures. The grass is 
heavy, andj “laid all ways and close to the ground.” It 
makes about two tons of hay per acre. He pays $1.50 to 
¢1.75 per acre for mowing the grass, without beer, and it 
costs $1.00 per acre for beer for making, carting and 
stacking. He “pays hay-makers 62} cents, and carters 
and rick-men 75 cents per day, with beer.” 
DE Se 
Inquiries and Answers. 

Grass For Nawe.—(J} Cuppace, of Orillia, C.W.) The 

grass you send is the Elymus viliosus, or wild rye. 








Work ox Borany.—(T. C.) You cannot get a better 
work than Woon’s Class Book of Botany. You will find 
it at any bookstore- 

Poratoes.— (J. N.) Pull out the weeds by hand. Do 
not let one go to seed. Byt after the vines are in bloom 
do not disturb the ground. 








Sowine Trworay AND CLover IN THE Fati.— (S. W.) 
Clover is seldom sown in the autumn. The plants are 
liable to winter-kill. For dry, warm soil, however, it fre- 
quently succeeds quite as well sown in the fall as in the 
spring. Timothy may be séwn with the ypheat in the fall. 
In fact, it frequently succeeds best in this way when sown 
early enough, say the first or second week in September. 
When sown alone, the fall is generally preferred. 


Prasren FOR Waeat.—(A Canadien.) Plaster or Gyp 
sum is frequently sown on fall wheat in this section. It 
may be sown before the last plowing or cultivating, or 
with the seed, or after the wheat is up, according to con- 
venience. In regard to its effects on the wheat there is 
some diversity of opinion. As a rule, it does not benefit 
the wheat materially, but it has almost invariably a good 
effect on the clover to be sown next spring. It is thought 
by some to be better to sow it in the fall on the wheat» 
simply for its effect on the clover, rather than to sow 
it on the clover itself. Sow from one to two bushels per 





acre. 

Best Pracrica, Work on FarMING For Canapa West. 
—(R. M.M.) We know of no work that will exactly 
answer your purpose. ALLen’s American Farm Book is 
one of theebest publications of the kind we have. A good 
work on practical agriculture is much needed. We would 
( modestly) hint .that the back volumes of the Genesee 
Farmer for the last six years contain more useful, practi- 
cal information on agriculture and horticulture than can 
be found in any book yet published. We can send you 
the six numbers, handsomely bound, for $5. 





Estruatinc THE Weicut or Hay By ADMEASUREMENT. 
—Will you or some of your correspondents give me a 
rule for ascertaining the weight of hay in bulk. I have 
been told that eight feet each way makes aton. I should 
be glad to know the truth of the matter.—R. H. Eusry. 


We should be glad if some of our experienced corre- 
spondents would answer the above. Many rules are given, 
but they vary remarkably. Que writer in this State says 
“ten solid yards [270 cubic feet ] of timothy will make a 
ton. Clover will take from 11 to 12 yards to a ton.” 
Another says “timothy and blue grass will take 17 cubic 


yards [ 459 cubic feet ] to make a ton; and for clover 512 
cubic feet, or eight feet square.” One from Vermont 
says “From 860 to 500 cubic feet will make a ton, accord- 
ing to how much the hay is settled.” Another authority 
in New Jersey says “from 700 to 800 cubic feet are re- 
quired to make a ton of 2,000 Ibs! "4 

The weight of hay, of course varies considerably ac- 
cording to its character and conditions, the length of time 
it has been in the stack, or mown, &c. But it cannot vary 
as much as the above estimates. We think your estimate of 
512 cubic feet is uot far out of. the way for ordinary clover 
hay, but much too high for timothy. We thiak 400 cubic 
feet would be nearer the mark fora well settled mow of 
good timothy hay. Ascertain the length, breadth and 
height of the mow; multiply them into each other and 
divide the product by 400. This would give the weight 
in tons. For instance, a mow 20 feet long, 20 feet wide 
and 20 feet high, would contain 8,000 feet. This divided 
by 400 gives 20 tons as the weight of the hay. 


Tue Ports or a Goop Pic.—(B. 8.) Srevens, in his 
Book of the Farm, gives the accompanying cut of a good 
pig: 








“The head ais small, the face tapering to the snout i, 
which is short and fine; the ears are set on the crown of 
the head, being broad, thin, long, and so mobile as to 
indicate quickness of perception: The value of the head, 
as an article of food, is indicated by the enlargement of 
the muscle upon the cheek 4: The neck from a to d is 
full; the back from } toc, broad; the rump from ¢ tod 
full and rounp, and the roundness descends to the hams ; 
the ribs f are round; the space behind the shoulder at 
filled up; and so is the flank ¢; the shanks & are small 
and short, and finely tapered.” 





Covertnc Strawperry Piants In THE Fatt, &c. &c.— 
Will tan bark answer to cover strawberry plants in the 
fall, or what is-the best for that purpose. Should any of 
the leaves be removed with the runuers ? (a. ) 

What is the best time to cut rail timber? (4.) 

What is the best and cheapest oil for boots, shoes and 


harness? (c.) 
Should lime be plowed or harrowed in shallow ? (¢.) 
J. W. B., Penn. 


(a.) Manure is better than tan bark for this purpose 
We would not remove the leaves. 
¢ (b.) The rails will last longer if cut in the summer 
rather than in the winter. 

(c.) Neats-foot oil is best for harness. Wash and clean 
the harness thoroughly before applying the oil. 

(d.) It makes very little difference. If anything, we 
should prefer to plow it in shallow. 





Stve on tHe Pear.— What causes the pear blight? 
I find upon the leaves of my pear trees a sort of slag or 
snail, of a greenish color, slimy, three-fourths of an inch 
in length, and in shape weg | a pollywog—only it 
does not taper quite so pointedly. These creatures devour 
the life and color of the leaf, giving the tree the appear- 





ance of having been scorched by fire. Is this the blight ? 
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and if so, what is the remedy ? An answer to the above 
will confer a great favor upon your subscriber.—J. C. 


Apams, Seymour, WV. ¥. 

It is not the pear blight. This slug has attacked our pear 
trees here more or less for three or four years. This year 
it is more numerous and injurious than ever before. The 
same slug also devours the leaves of thecherry, Dusting 
the leaves of the tree with lime and ashes is the only 
remedy that bas been resorted to here—except picking 
them off by hand. They are mostly on the upper sides of 
the leaves, and therefore it is more easy to dust them 
with lime or ashes than is usually the case. 


Lice on Cuerry Trers.—(A. W. R., Glen Aubrey, J. 
Y.) Syringe them with tobacco water, or strong soap 


suds. 

Harvestinc Beans.—What is the best method of har- 
vesting beans and preparing them for market? What 
can be done with the straw if no sheep are kept on the 
farm ? —S. O. poe 

Bone Mitts.—I would like to know if there are any 
bone-mills made to work by horse power, and where they 
can be obtained. I have become very much interested 
in raw bones for manure. —Joun O’Puan, Dillsburgh, 
Penn. cele 

Tue WEATHER AND THE Crops.—In this section the 
weather has been up to this time (July 25,) exceedingly 
unfavorable for harvesting the crops. It has rained 
almost every day for a week or more past. To-day is 
clear and fine, and farmers are busy cutting their wheat. 
It was feared that much of the grain would sprout, but 
as yet comparatively little damage bas been sustained. 

Much of the hay still remains to be gathered in, and we 
fear it has been considerably injured. 

The crop of wheat is a full average in this section, 
Though the crop is late, the midge has not done as much 
damage as we had feared. The grain aphis has again 
appeared, but we trust the injury will not be great. Some 
farmers appear to think that it will drive away the midge, 
but there is little hope of such a result. Spring crops 
are not as good as could be wished, and the hay crop, 
owing to the dry weather, will be light. Corn in this 
section and throughout the eastern states is not very 
promising, but it is said to be good at the west. 

Apples are abundant, and there will be a fair crop of 
peaches. 








—_——_——__-@e —_____ 
The Markets, 


OFFICE OF THE GENESEE FARMER, 
Roocnegster, N, Y., July 28 1862, 


Since our last report wheat has advanced about 10 cents per 
bushel. Corn and oats are also 2 or 3 cents a bushel higher. 

Wheat is about 10 cents per bushel higher than it was at this 
time last year, and about the same price as it was two years ago. 
In 1851—2—8, wheat was lower than it has ever been since. In 
1851 and 1852 white wheat at this time was quoted in New York 
at $1.00@#1.05; and red wheat 85c.@$1.00. Now white wheat in 
New York is quoted at $1.80@$1.50; and red $1.00@$1.83. The 
high prices of 1854—5—6—7, have led us to think that prices 
since then have been very low, but in reality they are fully up to 
the average, The trouble for the past two years has been the 
high rates of freight. Though prices have not been so low in 
New York, yet the cost of getting the grain there has been so 
great that the price obtained by the western farmer has been ru- 
inously low. 

The wool market is.excited and priees are higher. 

Exchange on England is worth to-day 180. In other words, an 
English pound, the real value of which is $4.86, is now worth in 
New York $5.72. This is about 20 per cent. above its rea) value. 





en. 
ought to be 20 per cent. higher than if exchange 


Was at j 
value (say 110.) American wheat in Englend jx ny 
within three cents a bushel as much as it was a} this time lag 


year, and red wheat is 6 cents higher than it was two yean 

White wheat is a trifle lower, We may say, therefore, that 

average price of American wheat is as high in London wake 
was last year and the year before. But the money that is Paid 
the wheat here, as compared with the money received forty 
wheat in England, is only worth 80 cents on the dollar, Othe 
things being equal, therefore, a bushel of wheat which Was wor 
80 cents here last year, or the year before, ought ROW 10 bg 
#1.00, 

The crops in this country are believed to be a full AVerage—y 
equal perhaps to 1860, but as good as last season. 

In 1860 the harvest in England was one of the worst on mS 
ord. The prospects there this year are much better, but Still then 
are complaints of wet weather, and much anxiety is felt £08 thy 
crop. The Mark Lane Express of July 7th, (the last we han 
received,) says “The past week has brought litile if any imprors 
ment in the temperature, and Thursday was very wet and mm. 
nial. Our late expectations of having an early haryes sen 


less favorable, more especially of the white wheat, whieh he 
suffered much from the weather ; but the red, being later, locks 
well where the land is good and highly farmed.” The tame 
authority says “the markets were very short of supplies” 3, 
telegraph, we have accounts to July 17. The weuther was a lini 
more favorable, but prices were unchanged. 

As long as prices remain as they are in England there cay y 
no doubt that, at the present rate of exchange, there is a consis, 
rable margin of profit on shipments there, and we think the 
probabilities are in favor of higher prices in this country, 


New York, July 26.—White Wheat —sales at 91.3594. 
red Western, $1.34@#1.86 ; Chicago Spring, $1.12@$1.1y; yy! 
waukee Club, $1.16@#1.22; amber Iowa, $1.28@#135. By 
scarce and firm at 76@S2e. Corn— mixed Western, 56@i, 
Oats, 47@49e. Butter, lu@14e. for Ohio, and 14@18e. for Sing 
Cheese—steady at 6@S'¥c. Hops, 163¢20c. Potatoes—new, 
@%1.00 per bushel. White Beans—or prime quality, scare y 
$2.15@3.U0, Canadian peas—in demand at 76@S6e. 


Cuicaco, July 26.—Wheat de, to 5c, higher — sales of No, 1g 
98@94c. Corn 1@1}¥e. better. Sales of mixed at 30@3lc, 


Burra1o, July 28.—Sales of white Kentucky Wheat at $1; 
Milwaukee Club, $1.09@1.10. Corn, 42@43c. Oats, 39. bre, 
60@ssece. Freight to New York—Wheat, lic. ; Corn, 13¢, 


Cincinnati, July 21.—White Wheat, 93@95c. ; red, S@%&% 
Corn, 27¢, Outs, 36e. Rye, 45e. 


Sr. Louts, July 18.—Fall Wheat, 90c.; spring, 55c. Rye, 32%, 
Corn, Sle. Oats, 87@38e. 


Toronto, July 23.—Fall Wheat, 95c @$1.05; spring, S0@% 
Barley, 60c, Oats, 46@50c. Peas, 55@o0c. Butter—fresh, 13g 
l5c. Eggs, 1244@13e. per dozen. Potatoes, 80@90c. Hay—ner, 
#15@220 ; old, $25 per ton. Wool, 34@35c. 


PuiLapEtpata, July 22 —White Southern Wheat, $1.05@$14; 
red, $1.25@$%1 80. Rye, 70c. Corn, 60c. Oats, 42c, 


Rocurster, July 28.—White Canadian Wheat, #1.5@918 
Corn, 48@50e. Rye, 55@60c. Oats, 4c. Barley, 55@65e. Beaw 
$1.50@$2 00. Hay — new, $6.00@$10.00 ; old, $10.00 $14 pe 
ton. Wool, 49@5vc, Butter, 9@lle. Eggs, 11@12c. per da 


Wrew Yor Catrire Market. — The number of beeves 
market this week (July 21 and 22,) was 5,582. This is 2,082 hed 
more than last we-k, and 1,297 more than the average of las 
year. Prices at the close were depressed, though not as muchs 
might have been expected from the large cupply. First quali 
74 @Se.; medium, T@8e. : and ordinary, 6@73c. 

Sheep in good supply. 833¢@d4c. live weight. One lotof am 
fine, that would give 70 Ibs, of carcass, brought $5.50 each. 
Lamb—by the carcass, 6c. per Ib. 

Hogs—live weight, 34@387c. per Ib. 


Lonpon, July 17,—American Wheat—red, $1.56@$1.65; whit, 
$1.71@81.77. Indian Corn, $1,02@ $1.08. 

Barley—tor grinding, 69@74e, ; for distilling, 90@%6c.; 
malting. 9¢.@#1.14. Peas—for feeding, $1°0S@ $1.14; for boiling 
$1.20@31.23, Oats, 67@78e. 
butter—English rolis 22@28c.; Irish and Dutch firkins, 1% 
214¥c.; American, 15@18%<c. per Ib. 

Cheese—English, 1254 @l5c. ; American, 844 @11 3c. per lb. 
Wool—South Down and Leicester 383@8Se, per ib. 
American Flour, #5.76@%6;48 ; extra $6.72@,$7.20. [To gett 
the real signifieance of these figures, we must add from 20 w# 





The result is that grain and all other articles shipped to England 


per cent on account of the high premium on exchange.) 











likely, therefore, to be disappointed. Accounts are als ee 
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Periodical Phenomena, 


Epitors Genesee Farmer :—lI send the following rec- 
ords of the leafing and blossoming of plants, and of the 
first arrival of birds, at this place this year, that your 
readers may compare them with the same for last year, 
printed in the August number of the Genesee Farmer for 
1861, page 260. GEORGE E. BRACKETT. 

Bafust, Maine, 1862. 

Recister—of the leafing and blossoming of some of our 
rincipal plants, made at Belfast, Maine, latitude 44.23¢ 

fk. longitude 69.8° W., in 1862: 























“NAMES OF PLANTS. IN LEAF, IN BLOSSOM, 
Apple tree, May 20th. May 29th. 
Assis, crab, May 20th. May 27th. 
Blackberry, upright, May 19th. June 1¥th, 
Balm of Gilead, May 15th. May 10th, 
Cherry, tame, May 23d. May 25th. 
Cherry, wild, May 17th. | May 20th. 
Currant, red, May 15th. May 2st. 
Currant, black, May 17th. June lst, 
Chokecherry, May 12th. June Ist. 
Chestnut, Horse, May 17th. May 8lst. 
Elder, pink blossom, May 15th. May 24th. 
Gooseberry, common, May 13th. May 21st. 
Gooseberry, English, May 12th. May 21st. 
Lilac, May 16th. June 2d. 
Ox Eye daisy, Early, June 24tn, 
Pear, wild, May 15th, May 18th, 
Pium, common, May 21st, May 25th. 
Peony, May 17th, 

Rose, common, May 17th. Juve 19th, 
Raspberry, May 13th. June 16th. 
Strawberry, Earliest. May 25th. 
Spirea, May 10th. 

Snowdrop, May 2Ist. 

Snowball, May 20th. June 18th, 
Willow, May 15th. May Ist, 





Recorv—Of the arrival in spring of our principal birds, 
made at Belfast, Maine, in 1862: 


Bluebird, arrived April 7th. 


Blackbird, “ April 17th. 
Barn Swallow, arrived May 4th. 
Bobolink, «May 18th, 


Chimney Swallow “ 
Eare Swallow, “ 
Ground Sparrow, ‘ 


May 18th. 
April 26th. 
March 31st. 


= 


Humming Bird, “ May 25th, 
King Bird, “May 14th. 
Plover, «April 30th. 
Robin Redbreast, “ April Ist. 


Wild Goose, 7 
Yellow Hammer, “ 
Martin, a 
Swamp Robin, “ 
Cherry Bird, “ 


April 16th. 
April 27th. 
April 27th. 
April 27th. 
May 24th. 





Genesee Farmer for July. 


" We are in receipt of the July number of this pioneer 
os of agriculture, now in its twenty-third volume. 

be publisher is unceasing in his efforts to keep the 
Farmer up to its well-known standard of usefulness. 
This is a good time to subscribe for the half-year, which 
will cost only twenty-five cents.—Lapeer Co. ( Mich.) Rep. 





_A good number,—readable, sensible, practical, progres- 
sive. “Walks and Talks in the Garden ” is poe 4 Such 
articles “take ;” they are read, and read with a zest. 
“Now you look hke a Gentleman.” Friend Harris, I 
wish you would wander out of the agricultural path more 
often than you do. That article was entirely in place, but 
it don’t take the blacking to make a gentleman. “A 
man’s a man, &c.” 

Cutting hay. You very truly say “It is better to cut 
too early than too late.” Our poor grass and weeds cut 
- Hy fine fodder, but if left till late eattle decline to 

e it. 
Tell friend Hocusrety to continue his “illustration” 





articles. A good laugh is better than two poor sermons. 
Miscellaneous and Ladies Departments, Multum in 
parvo’ Limited in space; but who would have them 
omitted? By using your small but clear type, you give 
us a monthly amount of matter which is surprising for 
the size of the magazine. May all who read give due 
heed, and o. cannot fail to profit by it.— Gxorcr E. 
Brackett, Belfast, Maine. 


Tus old favorite agricultural periodical for July has 
some notable articles, as “The Value of Straw for Fod- 
der;” “Now you look like a Gentleman ;” “ Mowin 
Machines on Small Farms;” “The Potato Bird;” “Cul- 
tivation of Indian Corn ;” besides articles in the “ Horti- 
cultural Department,” “Ladies Department,” &c. A very 
good and valuable number, which every farmer should 
read.— Columbia (Pa.) Spy. 

———_ --@ + —___—_ 

Grave or Wueat in Curcaco.—The following are the 
grades of wheat adopted by the Chicago Board of Trade 
for the present season: ~ } 

Extra club — To be sound, well cleaned, and to consist 
of pure Club Wheat, weighing not less than sixty pounds 
to the measured bushel. 

Amber Jowa—To be sound, well cleaned, and to com- 
prise all kinds of bright-amber color Spring Wheat, 
weighing not less than fifty-eight pounds to the measured 
bushel. 

No. 1 Spring—The berry to be plump and well cleaned, 
weighing not less than fifty-eight pounds to the measured 
bushel. 

No. 2 Spring—To be sound, but not plump or clean 
enough for No. 1, weighing not less than fifty-five pounds 
to the measured bushel. 

Rejected Spring—Not sound or clean enougb for No. 2, 
weighing not less than fifty pounds; and whenever 
Wheat shall be so dirty, or have so much other grain 
mixed with it as to render it, in the judgment of the 
Inspector, not equal in value to the grade its weight 
would indicate, it shall be graded according to its value, 
regardless of weight. And all Wheat or Mixtures of 
Wheat or other Grain too poor in quality, either by 
reason of being damaged, dirty, or from mixing for 
grading, as above, shall be marked no grade, and would 
recommend that warehouses do not receive such grain. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Few short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such—wiil be inserted in the Genesee Farmer for twenty-five cents 
aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance. To 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous 
month. The Farmer has large lists of subscribers in every State 
and Territory, and in all the British Provinces, (It has nearly 
5000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no betier or 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest to 
rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 

We will also insert a few “Special Notices,” if appropriate to 
our columns, at fifty cents a line. 

§. M. PETTENGILL & CO. 

No. 37 Park Row, New York, & 6 State St., Boston, 
are our Agents for the Genzsre Farmer in those cities, and are 
authorized to take Advertisements and subscriptions for us at our 
Lowest Rates, 














MOLE PLOWS—By J. DUNHAM, Ithaca, N. Y 8—tf 


HE RURAL ANNUAL—For 15856, °57, 5S, 59, 60, 61 and 
T *62 will be sent, prepaid to any address for $1.40, 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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A TREATISE ON SORGHUM WINE 
AND 


RECIPE FOR MANUFACTURING 


F which so much has been said in the agricultural and local 
papers of the State, is now offered for sale. 

I have now matured my plans, by which I will dispose of 
Individual, Manufacturers, County and State 
Rights, 

to all who may desire them, 

Sorghum Wine has taken the country by surprise ; not only on 
account of its production from th:s plant, but of its superior 
quality. Such a product has never been thought of until its in- 
vention by the su' scriber. 

The Wine has been examined at the State Sorghum Conven- 
tion of Ohio, January 7, 1862, and highly commended. It has 
been exhibited to wine connoisseurs in the cities of Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Springfield, Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington. It has not only surprised them, but 
received their unquatified commendation. It has been used by 
Physicians in cases ef sickness with entire satisfaction, because 
of its purity and healthfulness, About one barrel of it has been 
distributed to dyspeptics, all of whom, except those whose dis- 
ease had assumed’a chronic form,*have given harmonious testi- 
mony of its beneficial effects, some of whom have been restored 
to health by the use of a few gallons. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The following are a few of the many commendations which I 
could give. The tirst is from Hon. Wiiiram B. Husparp, of 
Columbus, O., President of the United States Agricultural Socie- 
ty, held annually at Washington, D. C. 

CotvumeEvs, March 31, 1862. 

Rev. A. Myers—Dear Sir: The sumple of Sorghum Wine, 
left by you with me, kas been submitted to several good wine 
judges who have visited my house, and, without exception, has 
met with decided commendation. Most of them pronounce the 
aroma, or fragrance, of your Wine that of the Sherry, the minor- 
ity thatof the Madeira. It is certainly a fair Wine, and destined, 





no doubt, from the ease and cheay of its manufacture, to be- 
come an item of value to the manufacturer and cultivator. 
Yours truly, W. B. HUBBARD. 


The following is from Mr. D. M. Coox, of Mansfield, Ohio, In- 
ventor and Patentee of Cook’s Portable Evaporator : 


MAnsFIELp, O., March 15, 1862. 
Rev. A. Mrers—Dear Sir: I have used your Wine, made 
from the Serghum juice, and {1 heartily endorse the fact that 
your Sorghum Wine is most delicious, and that it would be diffi- 
cult to distinguish it from the best Madeira Wine. 
Hoping that you will not fail to introduce your work on Sor- 
a 5 also your Wine to the public benefit, 
am truly your most obedient, D. M. COOK. 


This Wine is a Mild Stimulant and NOT Intoxicating 


1. AnINDIVIDUAL RIGHT embraces the pop to man- 
ufacture al! an individual desires for the use of his own family. 
Price, $1.00. 

2. A MANUFACTURER’S RIGHT embraces the privilege to 
manufacture all a manufacturer of Sorghum Syrup can while he 
is manufacturing Syrup, from the washings and skimmings and 
inferior Syrup for his own use and for sale. Price froin $5.00 to 

9, 


$25. 

8. A TOWNSHIP, COUNTY or STATE RIGHT embraces 
the exclusive privilege of manufacturing and selling Recipes in 
said limits. For price, ete., address subscriber. 


REFERENCES. 


As a guarantee of honesty and ability to perform all I agree, I 
refer to the President and Professors of Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, O0.; any of the citizens of this city, or Bucyrus, O., 
and all the English Lutheran Ministers in the State of Ohio, es- 
pecially those of tre Miami and Wittenberg Synods. 


Persons desiring the use of this recipe, and indicating the 
privilege they desire,tand sending the amount to me by mail, or, 
when the sum exceeds #5, by express or draft, will receive by re- 
turn mail a Certificate of Right, and aboat the Ist of September 
will receive the Recipe. 

Every subscriber will be required to sign an Obligation of Se- 
cresy, Which they will receive with the Certificate of Right, to be 
returned to me when signed. This is required to secure to me 
my right as inventor, Honest men will not hesitate to comply, 
and with dishonest ones I wish to have no dealings. ; 

Persons well known in any community making up a club of 
ten or more will be suitably rewarded. Address 

A. MYERS, Springfiela, Ohio. 


MPLOYMENT !—Agents wanted in every county, to sell the 
_ best (Two-threaded) Sewing Maching ever offered to the 
public. Liberal salary, or commission allowed, with expenses. 
Circular sent, by addressing with stam . 

Aug—2 ” ISAAC HALE, Jr. & CO. Newburyport, Mass. _ 








—=—= 
GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIs 
ROCHESTER, N. vy. 


ROST & CO, offer an immense stock of Trees ang 
planting during the Autumn of 1862 and coming § for 
which will be supplied at LOW RATES and on favorabie Pring, 

Their Nurseries occupy at present upward of Three ptr 
Acres, and contain an extensive assortment of FRUIT ~ 
both DwakF AND STaNDARD, SMALL FRUITS, ete. as we} 
great stock of EVERGREENS, DECIDUOUS TREES, hoses 
ete.. ete. 

(= Our Descriptive Catalogues Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5. 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, ete., Green House Plants pe Fruity 
Bulbs, and also No, 4, their Wholesale List, are sent free og 
plication. a 

Parties who desire to plant in large or small quantities, shong 
apply to them before purchasing. All communications prom 





noficed., Aug.—% 
een 5 
THE NEW NATIONAL TAX LAW. 
GET THE BEST. LARGE Typg. 


Wirn ParaGcrarn Hrap-Lines anv Inpex, 
Y far the best and most satisfactory edition offered is the 
CITIZEN’S STANDARD (DIME) EDITION, 


published by Brapie & Co.. New York. It has the preference 
over all others in business circles, It is the last revised and 


AUTHENTICATED COPY, 
AGENTS WANTED 


to sell this edition. It has already had an immense sale jn the 
great seaboard cities, and agents have made from ten to’ fites, 
dollars per day inits sale. Everybody must have a copy—every 
manufacturer, every merchant, every mechanic and every farme, 
Compare it with other editions and none other will Ve taken, 
Sample copies sent, post-paid, on receipt of ten cents. Addrey 
or call upon BEADLE & CO., Publishers, New York, 


CHOICE GRAPES AND SMALL FRUM 


WROST & CO., Ae ge of the Genesrr VALLEY Neeg. 
res, Rochester, N. Y., offer for sale an immense quantity of 
choice sets of Small Fruits, &e. 

Their stock of the new sorts of NATIVE GRAPE®, both om 
and two years old, Delaware, Diana. Concord, Cuyahoga, Han 
ford Prolific, Rebecea, etc., is very large, fine and well grown 
as well as FOREIGN SORTS. 

Also, CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES, STRAWBERRIB, 
RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, &c. Plants furnished jp 
large and small quantities at LOW PRICES. Descriptive and 
Priced Catalogues furnished on application. Aug—% 


RECEIVER’S SALE OF NURSERY STOCK 


HE undersigned, appointed Receiver of the nursery stock ¢ 
the late firm of Gregory & Goldsmith, now offers the sam 
for sale to Dealers and Nurserymen. The stock consists o 
40,000 Dwarf Pears, 10,000 Standards, 20,000 Cherries, 12.00 
Apple trees, and a large variety of Evergreens and Ornamental 
Shrubs, on the late farm of James H. Gregory, adjoining the 
nursery of Ellwanger & Barry. The property is desirable and 
will be sold low. Application should be made at once to 
ATRICK BARRY, Receiver, or his 


Agent, James IH. Greeory. 
Dated August 1, 1862.—3t 


FOR SEWING MACHINES. 
JONAS BROOK & BROTHERS’ 

PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 
200 or 500 yard spools, White, Black, and Colored. 


OR MACHINES, use BROOK'S PATENT GLACE for upper 
thread, and BROOK’S SIX COKD RED TICKET for unde 
thread. Sold by ail first class dealers in city and country; al» 
in cases of 100 dozen each, assor.ed numbers, by WM. HENRY 
SMITH, Sole Agent, 36 Vesey street, New York. Ja—ly 


TREES AND PLANTS AT LOW PRICE 


ROST & CO”“S WHOLESELE CATALOGUE, No. 4, fe 
Fall of 1862, representing Nursery Stock growd from upward 
of Three Hundred Acres of Land, is now ready for distribution 
GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, 
Aug.—2t Rochester, N. ¥. 


GENUINE STRAWBERRY PLANTS—0Of the Triomphe 
de Gand, Ward’s Favorite, Austin, Wilson, Hovey and othe 
choice varieties; for sale by E. WILLIAMS, 

a Send for Circular. * West Bloomfield, N.J. 


(SIDER PRESS SCREWS—5 feet long, 4 inches i 
diameter.—These powerful Screws bring out a third mom 
juice than portable presses. Send foracircular, Madeby | 
July—2t* L, M, ARNOLD, Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Foundry. | 
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ogg yerS)paltars, 
CELER RTO ELESS * 


SEWING MAGHINES, 
Family and Manufacturing Use, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Y. Ce GOODWIN, 92 State St., Rochester, N. ¥. 





Agencies in all the principal Cities and Towns in the 
~ United States, 


THE GROVER & BAKER S. M. CO. 


NOW OFFER IN ADDITION TO THEIR 


SPLENDID STOCK OF MACHINES, 
MAKING THE CELEBRATED 


GROVER & BAKER STITCH, 


NEW AND SUPERIOR 
Shuttle, or “Lock-Stitch” Machines, 


DAPTED to all varieties of sewing. Much more Simple, 
Durable, Nviseless and Perfect than any other “ lock-stitch ” 
machines heretotore in use, 
{2 The Grover & Baker machines have taken the first pre- 
miums, over all competition, at every State Fair where they were 
exhibited last year. 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., 


PIANOS, 


"THE BEST AND MOST DURABLE. 


Oar large, elegant and superior Pianos of 7 and 7'4 Octaves at 
low price for Cash. 
PIANOS FOR SMALL PARLORS, 
6x and 7 Octaves, elegant and durable. 
~ All our Pianos have the 


Insulated Iron Rim, 
Giving strength and durability, und requiring less tham half the 
usual amount of tuning. 


ROSE-WOOD YOUNG AMERICA PIANOS, 
34 eae 
Warranted to prove good and give perfect satisfaction, or no sale. 
2" SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES. 
BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., Manufacturers, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Back Volumes of the Genesee Farmer. 


Ww: have the back numbersof the Genesee Farmer, hand- 
*¥ somely bound, for the years 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849. 1853, 
, 1855, 1856. 1857.. 1858, 1859, 1860 and 1861. They will be sent free 
to any address for $1.00 each. The last six volumes, from 1856 to 
1861 inclusive, handsomely bound, will be sent dree by express, 

or by mail postage paid, for $5.00. Address 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor of the Genesee Farmer, . 
Rochester, N. Y. ° 
i 


TANTED—B; a practical Vintner, Gardener, Florist and 

Nurseryyan, thoroughly acquainted with the Culture of 
the Grape, and a practieal knowledge of the Nursery business, 
a &c., a Situation as Superintendent, or to take charge of a 

ineyard on shares. Can give No. 1 references as to abilitv and 
character. Apply at the office of the Genesee Farmer, or ad- 
dress A. B. C., Versailles, Woodford Co., Ky,, lock-box 181. 7-3t 





June—3t 








Great Austin Shaker Strawberry. 


THE berries of this re- 
markable variety are 
much larger than any 
other kind cultivated in 
this country. It produces 
extraordinary erops, and 
the fruit is very attractive, 
being of a fine scarlet col- 
or. The Austin was ex- 
hibited at the office of the 
American Agriculturist 
last year, weighing one 
ounce. Nearly 1,000 box- 
esjwere sent from Water- 
vieit last year. a distance 
of 160 miles, and*sold to 
ha corner Broadwa, 
and Franklin streets, N 
Y., for 80 cents per quart. 
proving the Austin to be 
one of the most table market berries in cultivation. 

Our siock of plants is very large and fine, at the following rates : 
80 planta, $1.00; per hundred, $2.00; per thousand, $15.00, 

ye commence delivering plants on the first of August, in rota- 
tion as ordered. Address either 

CHAUNCEY MILLER, Albany, N. Y., Shaker Trustee, or 

WM. 8S. CARPENTER, 3829 Greenwich Street, New York. 


Books for Farmers and Fruit Growers. 


TS following works on Agriculture, Horticulture, &c., may be 
obtained at the Office of the Genesre FARMER: 


American Florist’s Guide.. _ 75,Quimby’s Mysteries of Bee- 
Bright on Grape Culture.. 50) keeping Explained...... 1 00 








Browne’s Bird Fancier..25 & 50 Rabbit Fancier......... 25 & 50 
Cole’s Am. Fruit Book....  50/Richardson on the Hog.... 25 
Dana’s Muck Manual..... 1 00/Do. Domestic Fowls...... 25 
Do. Prize Essay on Ma- Do. Pests of the Farm. .. 25 
NIG. on addnsoe Shicetd 24\Do. on the Dog........... 
Everybody’s Lawyer.$1 & 1 25/Rural Annual and Hort. 
Every Lady her own Flow- | Directory for 1361....... 
er. Gardener.... ....... 50' (First five vols. do., 1856-7- 
Farm Druinage, (H. F. | 8&9 and 60, sent for...... 1 00 
=e 1 00/Rodgers’ Scieniific Agricul- 
Genesee Farmer (bound Recs ccnvcesss se0vese 
volumes) each........-- 1 00 Rural Poetry of the En- 


Liebig’s Anima! Chemistry 


25| glish Language, (a beau- 
Liebig on Food, &e 25) ti 


ful book for a present).. 3 00 


Do. Relations of Chemistry Smith’s Landscape Gard’g 1 25 
to Agriculture........... 25\Skillful Housewife........ ps) 
Miner’s Bee-keeper’s Man- The Rose Culturist...... 25 & 50 
UA) .ccrccccdcccssecsce 1 00 The Horse and his Diseases 1 00 
Modern Cookery,‘by Miss |Wilson on Flax...... eter DBD 
Acton and Mrs, 5. J. Hale 1 00) Youatt on the Horse...... 18 
Nash’s Pract'cal Horse Far- Young Housekeeper and 
(EE A | Dairymaid’s Directory... 





(= Any of the above named works will be forwarded by mail 
post-paid, on receipt of the price specified. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Original Howe Sewing Machine! 


ene 2 and important improvements having been put to 

to this Machine renders it now the most perfect before the 
public, and persons ata distance can order a Machine witha 
guarantee of its prompt and safe delivery, and that they will be 
able to manage it to their entire satisfaction. No more breaking 
needles! No more missing stitches! No trouble in making ‘ang 
garinent, however delicate or heavy, on the same Machine, either 
in eambric, cloth, or leather. No person should think of pur- 
chasing a Sewing Machine without first seeing this—the latest 
and greatest triumph of the original inventor of the Sewing 





“| Machine. 


(2 Send for a Descriptive Catalogue of styles and prices. A 
few responsible Agents would be dealt with liberally. Address 
THE HOWE SEWING MACHINES. 
July, 1862.—21t 437 Broadway, New York. 


WOOD CUTS FOR SALE. 


E will sell & of the Weod Cuts used in the Gene 
sce Farmer and Annual and Horticultural Direc- 

tory. A book containing impressions of over Seven Hundred of 

these cuts will be sent to those wishing to purchase on the receipt 

of 50 cents, The book contains an index, showing where des- 

criptions of the cuts will be found. 

" Address ~« JOSEPH HARRIS, Roonezsres, N. Y. 


Thoroughbred Devon Cattle 
NOR SALE—Of both sexes, and of various ages. For pedi- 


and full particulars address me at Victory, Cayuga Co, 
N.Y. July—3dt ie GEO. B. LOCK WOOD, 
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Universal Clothes Wringer. 


It isthe ORIGINAL and only GENUINE and RELIABLE 
WRINGER before the Public. 


IT SURPASSES ALL OTHERS IN 


Strength of Frame! 
Capacity for Pressure! 
Power of Action! 


WE CHALLENCE THE WORLD! 
We Defy all Competition! 
WE} WARRANT EACH ONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


E have the highest testimonials certifying to its great value, 

beth in the saving of labor and materials, as well as its per- 

fect adaptation to the use to which it is intended. These notices, 

however, can not be inserted here. We only ask that the public 

look at the facts—try our Wringer, and judge for themselves. We 

ask none to buy without giving it a thorough test, for which 
abundant opportunity will be given to all. 

CANVASSERS WANTED. 


To men who have had experience as canvassers, or any who 
would like to engage in the sale of this truly valuable invention, 
liberal inducements wiil be offered and good territory given them 
(they paving nothing fer the Patent Right) in which they shall 
have the exclusive sale. 

This Wringer is made by 
The Metropolitan Washing Machine Company, 
Under the following patents: 


The Improved Patent Cog Wheel Regulator— 

Tt saves friction of the clothes, and prevents the rolls 
from wearing. 

The new Patent Method for Fastening the Roll to the Shaft— 
Never blacks the clothes. 

Dickerman’s Patent Clasping Frame, for fastening to the tub— 
Can not work loose from its place. 

Lyman’s Patent Adjustable Gauge, for cifferent sized tubs— 
Thick or thin, straight, slanting, or circular. 

Gooprear’s Patent (of which they are the exclusive owners) 
for the right to make, sell and use Vulcanized India Rubber 
Rolls or Covered Rolls for Washing, Wringing, or Starching 
Machines. 

Any one ‘making, selling or using any Wringer (the wser as 
well as the maker), the roils of which were not purchased of 
them, and a license obtained to sell and use the same, are infring- 
ing on their rights, and will at once be prosecuted according to 
law. Afteran expensive litigation in the Unrrep States Courts, 
the suits are terminated and injunctions issued against the in- 
fringers. The parties prosecu iave settled for past infringe- 
ments and are now acting under ucenses, which (with their sup- 
ply of India Rubber) they obtained from them with the right to 
use it for other Wringers (they paying a tariff on all sold), but 
under the most careful restrictions as to terms and prices, both 
wholesale and retail. 

All licensed parties will have a certificate, showing their rights 
and authority. The public should beware of all canvassers for 
Wringers who can not produce such certificate—they are bogus. 

Descriptive Circulars furnished by 

JULIUS IVES & CO., GenrRraL AGENTs, 

July. 1862.—ly. 845 Broadway, New York. 
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Half Volume of the Genesee Farme, 





SPECIAL BPRIVSEsS 





A HALF volume of the Genesee Farner commenees with 
next number. it will be sent to any address for t the 
cents, and the foliewing Premiums will be paid to aj Who ~ 
us_ subscribers ; mas 

BOOK PREMIUMS. 


1, To any person sending us the names of feo eubseribers fay 
the coming half volume of the Genesee Farmer at 2% cong 
each, we will send, prepaid by return mail, a copy of The Young 
Housekeeper and Dairymaid’s Directory, by Mrs, Exwza A. Cay, 
or one copy of the Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory 
for 1860 or 1861. 

2. To any person sending us fowr subscribers to the half vq. 
ume at 25 cents each, we will send, prepaid by return mail, two 
copies of the Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory fy 
any years that may be wished. 

8. To any person sending us si@ subscribers to the half Tob 
ume, at 25 cents each, we will send, prepaid by return mail, s 
copy of Lietig’s Animal Chemistry, or duce volumes of ty 
Rural Annual. 

4. To any person sending us eéght subscribers to the half yy. 
ume, at 25 cents each, we will send, prepaid, by return mail, one 
copy of the Farmers’ Practical Horse Farrier. Price, 50 cents, 

5. To any person sending us ten subscribers to the half yw 
ume, at 25 cents each, we will send, prepaid by return mail, one 
copy of the Genesee Farmer for 1856, niceiy bound in stiff pa 
per covers. Price, 75 cents. 

6. To any person sending us toelve subscribers to the ha 
volume, at 25 cents each, we will send, prepaid by return mail, 
a copy of Rogers’ Scientific Agriculture, or a bound volume ¢ 
the Genesee Farmer for 1860 or 1861. Price of the iatter, $1 

7. To any person sending us fourteen subscribers at % cen 
each, we will send, prepaid by return mail, a copy of Mrs. §,j, 
Hatue’s Modern Cookery. Price, $1.00. 

8. To any person sending us siateen subscribers, at 25 ceny 
each, we will send, prepaid by return mail, a copy of Every. 
body’s Lawyer, or a copy of The Horse and bis Diseases, Price, 
$1.25. 

9. To any person sending us forty subscribers at % cen 
each, we will send, prepaid by return mail, a copy of The Bani 
Poetry of the English Language. Price, $3.00, 





GRAPE VINE PREMIUMS. 


To any person sending us ¢en subscribers to the half volume, 
at 25 cents each, we will Srward, prepaid by mail, to any pat 
of the United States one Delaware grape vine. 

. For sia#teen subscribers, two Delaware grape vines. 
For twenty-four subscribers, three Delaware grepe vines. 
For thirty subscribers, four Delaware grape vines. 

For thirty-four subscribers, five Delaware grape vines, or om 
each of Delaware, Concoad, Rebecca, Hartford Prolific mi 
Crivelin, 

The grape vines will be sent in time for planting next fill 

We offer these Premiums for subscribers to the half volam, 
commencing with the July number, The first six number d 
this year can still be furnished, and one subscription to t 
whole volume, at 50 cents, will count the same as as two oi 
half volume, at 25 cents each, 

Money may be sent at the risk of the Publisher 





' GB” Sold by Special Canvassers throughout the land, 


Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR OF THE GENrSES FARMER 
June 1, 1862, eo -vua, Rocnestss, N.Y. 











